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PASTORALIA 
The Instruction of the Convert 


Since the convert usually is an adult who no longer is accustomed 
to the routine of the schoolroom, it seems advisable to conduct the 
instructions in a less formal and didactic manner. The place where 
the instruction is imparted should not be too redolent of the class- 
room or too suggestive of a business office. The strictly didactic 
manner may give way to a more colloquial style of instruction. 
Whilst the convert should be encouraged to prepare himself for the 
next meeting by reading about the matter that is to be explained, 
no definite lesson by way of a home task to be performed should 
be assigned. The memorizing of texts ought to be reduced to an 
absolute minimum.’ At the age when the average convert comes 
to the Church, learning by heart has already become somewhat 
difficult, and to expect much memory work from him would make 
the instructions distasteful and become the occasion of humiliating 
and mortifying experiences. The asking of direct questions is 
likewise to be eschewed. To ascertain whether his explanations 
have been properly understood the priest will have to resort to other 
indirect means. Thus, for example, he may induce the convert to 
ask questions, which will disclose the state of his mind much 
better than any questioning by the priest. If ignorance or lack of 
understanding is revealed, the priest should not display impatience. 
Without making the convert painfully feel his inadequacy, the ex- 
planation should be repeated and the ground gone over again. As 
a matter of fact, frequent repetition may be necessary, because in 
many cases distorted notions have to be removed which render 


1 “Noch eine technische Bemerkung: Memorieren von Texten muss mdglichst 
eingeschrankt werden” (Dr. P. Hugo Lang, O. S. B., “Zur Methodik der Konver- 
titenfiihrung,” in Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Seelsorge, 1927). 
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the perception of the truth especially difficult. At the conclusion 
of each instruction the gist of the lesson should be summed up in 
a few terse statements. In fact, the content of the entire course 
of instruction can profitably be compressed into not more than a 
hundred propositions, which can be made to comprise all the essen- 
tial points of Catholic doctrine. 

Few things are spoiled by briefness. This certainly applies to 
instructions. Hence, neither the individual lesson nor the entire 
course should be unduly prolonged. With two solid instructions a 
week much can be accomplished in three months. In this time the 
convert can also be made familiar with the various devotional prac- 
tices of the Church and become inured to Catholic life.? If the 
instructions are too much drawn out, interest on both sides is likely 
to flag. 

Whatever mechanical devices have been contrived for the illustra- 
tion of a truth the priest will judiciously enlist in his service. Charts 
may be helpful in a particular case, and, if so, should be used. 
Such mechanical helps may for the time be borrowed from the 
schoolroom, or it may be more convenient to hold that particular 
session in the classroom in which the necessary pedagogical equip- 
ment is to be found. Every well-appointed school possesses all 
that is necessary to make a lesson in religion interesting and impres- 
sive, or to give visual expression to some particular point of doctrine. 
We need not enlarge on these technical aspects of teaching converts. 
Such things suggest themselves readily to anyone who is not entirely 
unacquainted with pedagogical procedure.*® 

On the whole, we must bear in mind that this business of teaching 
the faith is not so much a matter of intellectual ability as of genuine 


2 Father George T. Schmidt gives the following rules for the instruction of con- 
verts: “Unless the convert be well-versed in the Sacred Scriptures and religious 
doctrines, the priest should not be content with merely electing the points of 
difference between denominations. He should take the whole Catechism for 
instruction. Needless to say, it will be imprudent to condemn heretics. For, 
although the convert wishes to become a Catholic, he may be very sensitive con- 
cerning the beliefs of his fathers. In a simple, convincing manner, the truths of 
religion should be placed before him. Furthermore, the convert is anxious to be 
admitted into the Church; therefore, long-drawn-out dissertations on this or that 
theological question are of no practical value. The period of instruction should 
not exceed six months, and should not, if possible, take up more than three 
months” (“The American Priest,” New York City). 

8 Charts that will prove very helpful in this connection have been prepared by 
the Rev. Joseph L. Baierl, of St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., and the 
Rev. C. E. Dowd of Eau Claire, Wis. Of course, lantern slides and films 
may also be used to advantage. 
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zeal. Unlettered persons have frequently taught the faith better 
and more effectively than brilliant theologians. The faith is for 
those of simple mind, and it can be taught well enough by those 
who possess neither extraordinary mental gifts nor special peda- 
gogical training. A Father of the Church has pertinently said: 
“To instruct others unto justice learning is not so much required as 
love.” If we really love souls, we will easily find the words by 
which we can instruct them unto salvation. Let us not become 
entangled in the mechanism of a method. Does not the Lord say: 
“It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing” ?* 


Where converts are numerous, group instruction will be a prac- 
tical necessity. In such a case individual instruction is simply out 
of the question, and classes will have to be organized. But we 
are not sure that this is a disadvantage. Much can be said in 
favor of class instruction, especially as it does nowise exclude a 
certain amount of individual treatment. Under present circum- 
stances convert classes will necessarily be small, and thus the priest 
can give each member considerable individual attention. Class 
instruction promotes the spirit of fellowship and Christian charity, 
and prepares the members for the corporate life of the Church. 
The Lord usually instructed groups, but He made an occasional 
exception to this rule. We may safely follow Him in this respect. 


THE STARTING POINT 


Those who knock at the door of the Church usually possess some 
definite religious convictions which can form the point of departure 
for further instructions. In very few cases need we be concerned 
about the philosophical foundations of faith. The prospective con- 
vert is neither an atheist nor a materialist. His philosophical ideas, 
however, are usually rather hazy and confused; they need some clari- 
fication. Thus, some remarks on the personality of God, on the 


John, vi. 64. Artlessness and absence of pedantry should characterize the 
instructions for converts. Father A. Kinderfreund strikes the right key when he 
suggests: “The distribution of these acquired treasures to the starving souls 
about us is not so difficult. The less formally we go about it; the more efficient 
we shall be. We must tell those hungry souls in plain ordinary English what 
they are to believe. Do not say, ‘We believe this or that to be true,’ much less 
say, ‘You must hold this or that to be true,’ but say, “This or that is true; God’s 
infallible word is as it up’” (“The Science cf Convert-Making,” in The 
Acolyte, June 15, 1929). 
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existence of design in the universe, on Providence, on the nature 
of religion, on the eternal destiny of man and on man’s duties 
towards God will be pat to the occasion. These truths are not so 
much to be demonstrated as brought home with great vividness, 
for, though the convert holds these truths, he gives to them barely 
more than a notional assent. Even Catholics must again and again 
be reminded of these basic truths so that they may be profoundly 
realized and emotionally experienced. 

It is even very likely that the prospective convert brings with 
him some remnants of his Christian inheritance. He still clings to 
some fragments of supernatural doctrine. These fragments of 
truth are exceedingly precious and should be properly utilized. They 
are germs that may be developed. One will come with a belief in 
the Divinity of Christ and an ardent love for the person of the 
Redeemer. Another one believes in a church, though it be an invis- 
ible one. A third in some vague fashion believes in the necessity of 
Baptism, and yet a fourth is mystically inclined. Most of them 
still recite the Apostles’ Creed, though they may put unorthodox 
interpretations on its articles. At least we shall discover in all of 
them a striving after Christian virtue and inarticulate aspirations 
towards union with God. No one, we may be sure, asks for instruc- 
tion in the Faith who is not earnestly groping towards a higher 
spiritual life, and who is not looking to the Church for efficacious 
means to realize his cherished ideals. In these various truths we 
find the fulcrum to apply the lever.° 

Christ is a good beginning for all instructions, for Christ is 
still dear to the majority of non-Catholics. Let the teacher, there- 
fore, show the inquirer that what he has of Christ in his own 
denomination he shall have in greater abundance in the Catholic 
Church; in fact, that the Sacraments and everything else in the 
Church are but the means to become incorporated in the living 

5 We may here make a distinction: the members of the different sects usually 
hold more of revealed truth than do these sects considered as doctrinal bodies. It 
is this fact that frequently brings about the conflict between earnest Protestants 
and the teaching authority of their denominations. They entertain beliefs which 
are not sanctioned by their religious teachers, and hence turn away from them. 
As we are dealing with individual converts, this is quite sufficient. We may ad- 
duce in support of our position the valuable testimony of Orestes A. Brownson, 
who makes this admission: “In regard to individuals we may find, indeed, a point 
of support in the Catholic dogmas retained by most of the sects, but not for the 


conversion of any considerable number of the American people” (“Complete 
Works,” Detroit). 
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Christ. He can dispense with attacks on the sect to which the 
inquirer belongs, for the latter is already more or less convinced of 
the inadequacy of his sect and dissatisfied with the meagerness of 
its teaching. Mere negative argument leaves him dissatisfied. The 
convert must realize that he loses nothing but gains infinitely. We 
do not wish to empty his hands and impoverish him, but we shall 
give him more and enrich him. When he perceives the fuller 
truth, he will readily discard his former half-truths. To the point 
is what the Rev. Edward J. Mannix, D.D., writes on this subject: 
“Instead, therefore, of vigorously attacking the faults and errors 
in the prospective convert’s repertoire, and reducing them with one 
fell swoop ad absurdum, more effectively will one draw out the 
redeeming features of his present faith or moral standards, and 
then proceed to show that they are all found, even to a more 
highly developed degree, in the theology and morality of the Church. 
This is found to be an exceedingly effective manner of approach, 
since it does not paint the inquirer as an undesirable in the eyes of 
the Church, and at the same time affords an opportunity to enlarge 
and dilate on those principles which appeal most strongly to him. 
Later, the objectionable features in his creed and his errors will 
automatically fall away, like the dry leaves on the budding branches 
of springtime.” ° 

Christ must be the central point of our instructions for converts. 
The prospective convert has a lurking suspicion that Christ is over- 
shadowed in the Catholic Church. Of this false impression, which 
of course has no justification in fact, he must be thoroughly dis- 
abused. Doctrines should be set forth in such a manner that their 
relation to Christ as the central figure, as the Alpha and Omega, be- 


6 “The American Convert Movement” (New York City). In this connection we 
also quote a very instructive passage from Dr. Brownson. It reads: “We repeat 
here what we have often said in our Review, that we do not refute false doctrines 
simply by pointing out their falsehood; we must do it by distinguishing between 
the true and the false, and showing that we accept the true, and integrate it in a 
higher unity. . . . This is the grand mistake of most controversialists with their 
opponents. They begin by denouncing their errors, and passing over without rec- 
ognition the very important, the very essential truths which, notwithstanding those 
errors, they may hold. .. . To induce them to become Catholics, it is not necessary 
nor is it profitable to insist, in season and out of season, on their errors, but to 
show them that their truth is ours, is held by us as firmly as by them, in a higher 
unity than they have, in its true place and in relation to the whole body of truth” 
(op. cit.) The fragment of truth to which the non-Catholic has been clinging is 
the very thing that leads him to the Church. Hence, very appropriately it should 
be made the starting point of our instructions. 
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comes manifest. The emphasis on Christ will endear our teaching 
to the convert, because in most cases he has cherished a tender affec- 
tion for the Lord.” 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE CHURCH 


It is very important that the convert from the outset learn the 
proper appreciation of the human element in the Church, and assume 
towards those in ecclesiastical authority the right attitude. He may 
at first have some difficulty in understanding why Catholics hold in 
such high esteem their priests and the members of the Hierarchy. 
He may even be somewhat shocked at the display of external pomp. 
On this matter he must be set right. The best means of approach 
to this subject will be the doctrine of the Church as the mystical body 
of Christ. Priesthood and hierarchy do not stand between the faith- 
ful and Christ; they represent Christ and bring the faithful nearer 
to Him. Whatever honor is bestowed on them ultimately goes to 
Christ, but they are entitled to reverence and respect because they act 
in Christ’s name and dispense His mysteries. Once the sacramental 
system is understood, it will be readily realized that those who ad- 
minister these sacred rites are invested with an exalted dignity. 
When the great gifts which we receive in the Church are duly ap- 
preciated, it will follow logically that we love and honor those 
through whose anointed hands these astounding blessings come to 
us.® 

There is no need of stressing the scandals in the history of the 


7 Concerning this love for the Lord which persists outside of the Church, Mr. 
A. J. Francis Stanton, himself a convert, says: “No, their enthusiasms are lost in 
the maze of novel historical theories—yet, the one name that is on all their lips 
is the Holy Name, whose sweetness is the same today, as yesterday, and will be 
forever. This I believe to be the rallying point where Catholics may meet Protes- 
tants who are in good faith. There can be a glad recognition by Catholics, to 
begin with, of the number of those who have a great personal love of our Lord. 
To this I humbly bear testimony. Then let there be an earnest invitation and 
welcome to a far closer union with Him in His Church” (“A Convert’s Reflec- 
tions,” in The Month, May, 1928). To attract the convert, therefore, we must 
show him that we will not allow ourselves to be outdone in the love of Christ. 
Very aptly Moehler remarks that there ought to be only one point of controversy 
between the various denominations, namely this, which one of them loves Christ 
more. Christ, accordingly, must always occupy the foreground of our instructions. 

&®“Nor must the convert,” says Father George T. Schmidt, “be admitted to the 
Church unless schooled in reverence and respect for the Holy Father and the 
Hierarchy” (op. cit.). This is quite true, but practically there will be no diffi- 
culties along this line. On the contrary, quite frequently the inquirer has been led 
to the Church by his admiration and regard for a representative of the clergy or 
the hierarchy, and this natural esteem can be easily converted into the right super- 
natural sentiment. 
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Church. These few dark points are lost in the splendor of the gen- 
eral achievements of the Church. If they are brought up as 
objections to the sanctity of the Church, they may be explained on the 
basis of human frailty and at the same time be reduced to their right 
proportions. We need not be too anxious about this subject. Sincere 
souls do not fix their attention on the human shortcomings of the 
Church. One who justifies his refusal to accept the teaching of the 
Church by the unedifying conduct of some of its members, usually 
has at the bottom of his mind an entirely different reason for his 
attitude, and his reference to the dark chapters in the annals of the 
Church is merely a subterfuge. At this stage the scandals in the 
history of the Church or in the lives of individual Catholics will no 
longer prove serious stumbling blocks to the prospective convert. 
It is different with one who gets his first glimpse of the Church, and 
who still is under the influence of strong anti-Catholic prejudice.° 


THE TEXT 


Obviously a text of some kind is necessary—not, as has been 
previously mentioned, to be memorized, but to give orientation to the 
course and to serve as a means of reference when the memory fails. 
When no text is used, the instructions will lack order and become 
diffuse. Also the pupil will not be able to rehearse the lesson after 
it has been explained or to prepare himself for the coming session. 
Without a text he is likely to misunderstand terms and to absorb 
much inaccurate information. The most suitable text is the Catechism. 
Whatever one may say about the imperfections of the Catechism, it 
nevertheless remains true that it contains an admirable summary of 
our Catholic faith. Since it appears in graded editions, it is adapted 
to various levels of intelligence ;*° if properly explained, it will ensure 


® If historical questions are discussed with a Protestant, it must be done with 
perfect fairness. That is particularly true with regard to the Reformation and 
subsequent events. Here we must try to enter into the Protestant point of view, 
and be willing to admit that there have been mistakes on the side of Catholics. 
Such humble frankness will produce a favorable impression and lead the Protes- 
tant to realize that, though there is a grain of truth in the anti-Catholic 
interpretation of the facts, this has been vastly exaggerated. Even in speaking of 
the authors of the Reformation we should be moderate and restrained in our 
language. Regard for the sensibilities of our separated brethren should guide us 
in this matter. Cfr. Peter M. Dunne, S. J., “Understanding the Protestant His- 
torical Attitude,” in The Ecclesiastical Review, March, 1930. 

10 After all, the teacher is the most important thing; the textbook is only of 
secondary importance. No textbook is absolutely necessary, and none is perfectly 
adequate; but the ordinary Catechism most nearly measures up to the require- 
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a right understanding of Catholic doctrine. If the instructor adheres 
to the Catechism, he will not omit anything of importance, will place 
things in their right perspective, and will not unduly dwell on one 
subject to the detriment of another. If he makes the Catechism his 
guide, he will not succumb to the temptation of injecting his own 
theological opinions into the instructions or of losing himself in 
uncertain and vague speculations. He will likewise escape the danger 
of invading the field of dogmatic theology when he really should con- 
fine himself strictly to revealed truth and to the authentic teaching of 
the Church. The sober language of the Catechism is an excellent 
antidote against subjectivism of every type. As yet no perfect sub- 
stitute for it has been discovered. It is just what the convert, who 
has been used to the uncertain and vague doctrinal exposition char- 
acteristic of Protestantism, requires. 


It is plain that besides the Catechism other literary helps of a more 
pretentious nature may be used. These should be selected in such 
a manner that they will meet the peculiar tastes and the special needs 
of each individual. Here allowance must be made for the differences 
of cultural attainment that invariably will be manifest in different 
individuals. The popular literature that will appeal to some would be 
utterly unsuited to others who prefer something of a more scholarly 
and scientific nature. Again emotional and rhetorical exposition will 
delight a certain type of mind, whilst it will be utterly repellent to 
another. Hence, to recommend indiscriminately to all the same 
books, however excellent in themselves, would be a very foolish pro- 
cedure.** 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


ments. That is the opinion of Father Hugo Lang, O. S. B., as is evident from 
the following passage: “Fiir den eigentlichen Unterricht gibt es manche litera- 
rische Hilfsmittel, doch keines, das u. E. ganz geniigend und ganz unentbehrlich 
ware. Bei einfachen Leuten wird man mit einem Kinderkatechismus auskommen, 
der nur in Moral und Rechtsfragen entsprechend erganzt wird. Aber auch fiir 
Hochgebildete reicht jeder Didzesankatechismus hin” (loc. cit.). We are glad to 
see this view confirmed by the Rev. E. C. Dowd, who writes: “We have often 
been asked as to which textbook we use here in our work. The textbook has not 
been written. But, after all, that part does not matter a great deal, for a teacher’s 
guiding text must ever be a trained mind. As far as the class member is con- 
cerned, any of the approved catechisms will prove satisfactory” (“Why So Few?” 
in “The White Harvest,” edited by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., New York City). 

11 There is one book, however, that may profitably be placed in the hands of 
every inquirer, whether he boasts of exceptional educational opportunities or 
possesses merely the ordinary training of the man in the street. It is “The Ques- 
tion Box,” by Father Conway, C. S. P. (New York City). 























READING THE SERMON 
By Tue RicuTt Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


The priest who reads his sermon to the people is somewhat of a 
rarity. Nevertheless, I have sat under several priests who have done 
this. Their excuse or reason doubtless was the great labor undergone 
in memorizing a sermon and the nervous uncertainty as to the assured 
result of such labor. Two previous papers have dealt with the 
preacher’s memory work. 

More commonly some of us follow a middle course. We put the 
written sermon on the desk of the pulpit, partly to assure us against 
a total lack of memory, partly to assist us (by a glance downwards) 
to get smoothly over certain places where our attempts at memoriz- 
ing have not been wholly successful. 

Our turning of the leaves, in this latter case, is an indication to the 
congregation that we have fully written our sermon and that we are 
not sure of our memory. In any event, they know that our preach- 
ing is not the spontaneous utterance of our hearts, but is rather a 
studied effort. It may be interesting, however, to consider here some 
of the pros and cons of the matter in hand. 


II 


(1) The reading of sermons has a very respectable antiquity. 
In the early ages of the Church, sermons were delivered in three 
ways, even as they are in our own times. They were read, or memo- 
rized and recited, or meditated and extemporized. The extempore 
sermon has the noblest distinction in respect of its antiquity, and of 
its exponents, and of its uninterrupted and widespread use. It was 
the style of delivery employed by Our Saviour, by His Apostles, by 
the Fathers of the Church, by the great preachers of medieval and 
post-medieval times, and by some moderns. The recited sermon 
apparently dates from the fourth or fifth century. We may, never- 
theless, declare that the read sermon goes back to Apostolic times, 
inasmuch as some writers affirm that the great Apostolic Epistles 
were, in a large sense, really sermons intended to be read in the 
121 
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Christian assemblies. This practice has continued down to our own 
days, the Pastoral Letters of Bishops being often practically sermons 
written in the form of Letters to be read at every Mass to the con- 
gregation. 

These various modes of delivery have their various advocates to- 
day. Arguments pro and con have been extensively constructed. 

(2) A kind of “argument from authority” might be constructed 
from the practice of such eminent thinkers and preachers as John 
Henry Newman—earnest, laborious, thoughtful, devout men. In an 
address on preaching delivered at the City Temple in 1887, Gladstone 
remarks that Newman was at first not liked at Oxford because he 
was a Low Churchman, but was still much respected for his high 
character and fine ability, and thus was, insensibly to himself, draw- 
ing more and more undergraduates to himself through simple force 
of his own excellence. And this was in spite of his manner of 
preaching : 

“Now Dr. Newman’s manner in the pulpit was one about which, if 
you considered it in its separate parts, you would arrive at very un- 
satisfactory conclusions. There was not very much change in the 
inflexion of the voice; action there was none. His sermons were 
read, and his eyes were always bent on his book ; and all that, you will 
say, is against efficiency in preaching. Yes, but you must take the 
man as a whole, and there was a stamp and a seal upon him; there 
was a solemn sweetness in the tone; there was a completeness in the 
figure, taken together with the tone and the manner, which made 
even his delivery, such as I have described it, and though exclusively 
from written sermons, singularly attractive.” 

In this case, the “argument from authority” seems to require the 
support of such ability and moral character as Newman possessed. 

(3) On the surface of things, one of the strongest reasons for 
reading a sermon is the personal comfort of the preacher. He avoids 
the immense labor of memory work. There may be much justifica- 
tion for such an economy of both time and effort. If he have a poor 
memory, his reason for reading is so much the more justifiable. Many 
other time-consuming duties confront the clergy besides that of 
preaching. And many an occasion may arise when the priest who 
ordinarily endures the great labor of memorizing finds himself 
simply unable to devote the requisite time and labor to this particular 
kind of duty. 
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(4) In his “Preparation and Delivery of Sermons,” Broadus sum- 
marizes the advantages of reading the sermon: 


“As regards the delivery of the sermon, this method has the advan- 
tage of placing the preacher more at his ease, both before and 
during the delivery. Having the sermon written, he will be preserved, 
and knows that he will be, from any utter and mortifying failure. 
It is a great relief to escape the tremulous and often distressing 
anxiety which one is apt otherwise to feel. The preacher who means 
to read, has a far better chance to sleep soundly on Saturday night. 
It is also an advantage to be collected and confident while delivering 
the sermon, rather than oppressed by nervous solicitude, or driven 
wild by uncontrollable excitement. Some preachers find that reading 
saves them from an excessive volubility, or an extreme vehemence 
which otherwise they find it hard to control; and very many fear that 
without the manuscript they would be utterly crushed by the dread 
of breaking down.” 


In his desire to be impartial, Broadus enumerates all the advan- 
tages of reading as contrasted with extemporizing or reciting a 
sermon. But he adds to them all the advantages to be had in that 
careful writing which goes before the reading of the manuscript. 
These latter advantages are common to both reading and reciting, 
however, since reciting also presupposes a carefully written manu- 
script which is thoroughly memorized. It will be more convenient 
to discuss these advantages in a subsequent paper on “Reciting the 
Sermon.” 


III 


What are the objections to reading the sermon? They are many 
and sound. Catholic priests rarely read a sermon to the congrega- 
tion. They prefer the hard work of memorizing, partly because our 
manuals of sacred rhetoric so strongly advise this to young priests, 
and, doubtless, partly because priests themselves sense its desirability. 

(1) The “argument from authority,” as illustrated by great 
preachers like Newman, loses much of its force from Gladstone’s 
analysis of his preaching. The rough dictum, “Quod licet Jovi non 
licet bovi,’”” would seem to apply here. Let the preacher have “a 
stamp and a seal upon him” such as Gladstone said of Newman, and 
he may be able to affect his hearers as did Newman. But Newman 
himself, in later years, said (in his “Lecture on University Preach- 
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ing”) : “I think it is no extravagance to say that that a very inferior 
sermon delivered without book answers the purpose for which all 
sermons are delivered, more perfectly than one of good merit if it 
be written and read.” 

(2) As to the argument that a priest may not find time for both 
composition and memorizing, Bishop Ward acknowledges the fact in 
“The Priestly Vocation,” but does not advise reading the sermon. He 
appears to counsel trusting to extemporization. Practice in this will 
gradually give us confidence. As to recitation after memorizing, he 
also refers to a method of continuing to preach even though there be 
a complete blank in the memory of the manuscript. I have alluded 
to this suggestion in a previous paper. 

(3) As to the advantages mentioned by Broadus (who does not 
advise the method of reading the sermon, but considers the question 
impartially), various answers could be made. 

The reader does not suffer from nervous anxiety, indeed, but this 
is a personal comfort and not an advantage to the hearers. Arch- 
bishop Ryan once declared to me that he always felt nervous before 
delivering an important address. “Chrysostom of the West” though 
he was, he felt the natural anxiety and tremulous fear of a sensitive 
nature in such circumstances. This nervousness, nevertheless, helped 
to give vividness to his discourse. He could not be slothful or negli- 
gent either in thought or in expression. He was keyed up to meet 
adequately the task set before him. His whole being was ready to 
be set afire with emotion and with earnestness, and his brain func- 
tioned more rapidly and more effectively. It would seem that a 
certain amount of nervous anxiety is inseparable from any successful 
public speaking. And the plea of personal comfort in the delivery of 

a sermon seems inappropriate for a man who preaches the gospel 
of self-denial. The plea that “the preacher who means to read, has 
a far better chance to sleep soundly on Saturday night,” merits a 
criticism like that which Broadus himself levels against a volume of 
ready-made sermon-plans: “And at Amsterdam in 1642, appeared 
‘Dormi secure; vel Cynosura Professorum ac Studiosorum Eloquen- 
tie,’ etc. (Sleep without Anxiety; or, The Cynosure of Professors 
and Students of Eloquence, etc.). The idea appears to be that one 
who possesses this book need not have his sleep disturbed by anxiety 
about next Sunday’s sermon. Coquerel, who mentions these twe 
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works, remarks that it may be doubted whether persons would awake 
from this sleep to be eloquent; and we may add that one who has 
determined to borrow a plan from such a book should be too much 
ashamed of himself to sleep at all.’ 


Not wholly disconnected with this personal comfort view is the 
declaration: “Very many fear that without the manuscript they 
would be utterly crushed by the dread of breaking down.” The ob- 
vious answer to this is, that the preacher must be willing to undergo 
a tyrocinium of labor, of stress, of partial failures. Practice makes 
perfect; and a breakdown in the pulpit, while it may cover us with 
confusion, may help us both spiritually and homiletically. One who 
wears his spurs ought to have earned them, even though his first 
attempts at horsemanship included many a toss on the green turf to 
the amazement or amusement of friendly spectators. The sangfroid 
of the Prince of Wales is an example for us. The beginner must 
simply grit his teeth and try once more. Perhaps the preacher who 
fears even to make an attempt at any other method than reading his 
sermon should consult a psychoanalyst, for it may be that the fear 
of personal discomfort may make us exaggerate the danger of break- 
ing down. At all events, it is clear that the young Catholic clergy 
fight their natural fears in this respect, are willing to have an occa- 
sional sleepless Saturday night, confront manfully the possibility of 
a breakdown in the sermon, and struggle through their initial sermon 
at any cost. Gradually, as Bishop Ward points out, confidence 
comes. 

The other portions of the asserted advantages are worthy of 
greater respect, since they concern the effectiveness of the sermon 
rather than the comfort of the preacher. Thus, “it is also an advan- 
tage to be collected and confident while delivering the sermon, rather 
than oppressed by nervous solicitude, or driven wild by uncontrol- 
lable excitement.” Here again, however, practice will gradually 
confer collectedness and confidence, and banish nervousness. The 
preacher who can be “driven wild by uncontrollable excitement” 
must be a very great rarity. 


More consideration can be extended to preachers who “find that 
1 The Dormi Secure was first printed in 1488 at Strassburg. In his “History of 


Franciscan Preaching and Franciscan Preachers” (pp. 328-29), Fr. Zawart notes 
both its merits and the labor involved in its use. 
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reading saves them from excessive volubility, or an extreme vehe- 
mence which otherwise they find it hard to control.” Excessive 
volubility must be trying to any auditory, but the preacher can school 
himself to moderation. Extreme vehemence is not so easily mas- 
tered, since it supposes deep emotion arising from the very subject 
of the sermon. The sincerity of feeling thus made evident may 
touch hearts that have seemed to be adamant; and while, in some 
cases, the method of reading the sermon will subdue the inordinate 
character of the vehemence, it may well be feared that in most cases 
it will rob the preacher of all his vehemence, since it is the ordinary 
danger in reading that the apprehension of the hearers and of the 
preacher himself is too apt to be dulled. Broadus admits this danger 
when he begins to enumerate the disadvantages found in reading the 
sermon : 

“As to delivery itself, reading is of necessity less effective, for all 
the great purposes of oratory, than speaking. Greater coldness of 
manner is almost inevitable. If one attempts to be very animated or 
pathetic, it will look unnatural. The tones of voice are monotonous, 
or have a forced variety. The gestures are nearly always unnatural, 
because it is not natural to gesticulate much in reading; and they 
scarcely ever raise us higher than to feel that really this man reads 
almost like speaking. The mere turning of the pages, however skil- 
fully done, breaks the continuity of delivery. In the midst, perhaps, 
of some impassioned passage, while the preacher’s face glows, his 
action has become varied and passionate, and he has wrought us up 
to a high degree of sympathy with him, presently his right hand de- 
scends and flings over a leaf, and the spell is broken ; we are made to 
remember what we are doing, are reminded that, after all, this is not 
living speech, but only splendid reading—that we are not, as a moment 
ago we seemed to feel, in immediate and fully sympathizing contact 
with the burning soul of the speaker, but ‘that paper’ is between us.” 


The whole excerpt is relevant to the matter in hand, but I have 
italicized the sentence: “Greater coldness of manner is almost inevi- 
table.” And so earnestness, always so imperative for the preacher, 
is in grave danger. 


There are physical disadvantages in reading the sermon. In read- 
ing, the head is ordinarily bent down towards the book or manu- 
script, thus forcing a physical contraction of the throat at the point 
of vocal origin. People who have suffered from laryngitis find that 
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speaking is easier upon their vocal apparatus than reading. And 
much oral reading is among the causes of follicular pharyngitis, or 
clergyman’s sore throat. 

Another danger is that confronted by the congregation. In the 
generally bent posture of the preacher who reads his sermon, the 
vocal stream is apt to be deflected towards his book or manuscript 
rather than towards his auditory. People may readily hear vox et 
preterea nihil. Or they may hear only parts of a sentence, or may 
hear all save some highly important word. 


IV 


Whatever judgment we pass on reading as a method of delivering 
sermons, we may not, it is obvious, criticize any individual in par- 
ticular because he chooses to read the sermon. To his own Lord he 
standeth or falleth. His reasons are his own for reading either 
occasionally or regularly. And (as Msgr. Corcoran said to a plagu- 
ing pastor who consulted him on the advisability of sinking a well 
on his property) there is nothing in the civil law, nor is there any- 
thing in the canon law, against it. 

There are occasions which make reading of a manuscript a fairly 
acceptable thing. Such occasions are academic commencements, civil 
celebrations, the laying of the cornerstone of church or school, the 
Baccalaureate Mass, and ecclesiastical celebrations of historical 
events. 

In any case, however, he who reads should make no endeavor to 
hide the fact. It is probably best to use the manuscript with evident 
openness, though not indeed to flourish or flaunt it, so to speak, 
in the faces of his auditory. If he memorizes and recites, he is en- 
titled to glance openly at his notes, if he have any, and to do this with 
deliberation and care, lest perchance he get flustered and succeed 
only in jumbling things terribly. 

In a following paper the desirability of memorizing and reciting 
the sermon will be considered. This is the method prescribed uni- 
versally for young preachers in Catholic manuals of homiletics. 





NON-CATHOLIC MARRIAGES 
By J. Extior Ross, Pu.D. 


A few years ago two men came to me about the same time 
wishing to become Catholics. Both were baptized Protestants, 
married to baptized Protestants. And both of them had the same 
unfortunate obstacle to becoming Catholics—their wives were 
divorced from previous Protestant husbands. 

Neither of these men actually joined the Catholic Church. 
Apparently they were convinced of the Church’s claim upon them, 
or at least they had the beginning of such a conviction. But for 
that circumstance about their wives, they would probably have 
become Catholics. But I do not presume to judge them for what- 
ever weakness they exhibited. For it is a great deal to expect of 
a man that he shall give up the woman to whom he is married in 
the eyes of the civil law, and by whom he has had children, in 
order to follow a conviction that the Catholic Church is divine. We 
fail so often with born Catholics when there is an invalidating 
impediment to a marriage, that we should be charitable to those 
whose civil marriage would be invalidated by becoming Catholics. 
We can only leave them to the judgment of God. But we can ask 
ourselves if we are justified in putting them in the way of such 
temptation unless we are absolutely sure of what we are doing. 

If the present civil-law wives of these men I dealt with had 
been able to prove before the proper ecclesiastical court that at 
the time of their first marriage they had intended under certain 
circumstances to get a civil divorce, and that therefore they 
had not intended to contract an indissoluble bond such as the 
Catholic Church requires for valid, Christian, consummated mar- 
riage, then their second marriages might have been declared valid. 
And their husbands—and perhaps they, too—might now be Cath- 
olics. Theirs would be the case of Senator Marconi, which created 
such a stir here, coming as it did close on the heels of the Van- 
derbilt-Marlborough incident. 

Now, if in my very limited sphere I have had two such cases 
at almost the same time, certainly there must be a great many 
such cases throughout the whole country. Over a period of ten 
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years this number might be multiplied manifold. And the prob- 
ability is that most of them are like the rich young man—they find 
this condition of leaving their wives, and perhaps their children, 
too hard a saying, to follow what light they may have on the 
question of the True Church. And so the salvation of numerous 
souls may be endangered, while the Church is losing a large number 
of possible converts. In fact, the Church may be losing in this 
way many born Catholics who find the desire to marry a Protestant 
in such a situation stronger than their obedience to the Church. 
The problem which I have posited becomes, therefore, even more 
important. 

What can be done about this question of previous Protestant 
marriage? Some years ago, in the pages of The Ecclesiastical 
Review, Fr. Joseph Donovan, C.M., apparently without having this 
particular situation in mind, suggested a way out when he challenged 
the validity of many Protestant baptisms. He took the position 
that proper intention was lacking, inasmuch as the sacramental idea 
had been largely abandoned by Protestants. Of course, in indi- 
vidual cases, facts might be advanced to prove the validity of the 
particular baptism. But instead of the presumption being in favor 
of validity and the burden of proof resting on the subject to prove 
invalidity, he thought that the presumption should be in favor of 
baptism by certain Protestant sects being invalid. Under such a 
presumption, Protestant marriages would be the marriages of un- 
baptized persons, and in many instances the Pauline Privilege could 
be applied. 

But Father Donovan’s paper has a wider application to the prob- 
lem I am proposing, because a somewhat similar line of argument 
can be applied to many marriages of nominal Protestants in this 
country. If the idea of sacramental baptism has been largely lost 
among Protestants, certainly the idea of marriage as a sacrament 
has almost completely disappeared from that large group which is 
Protestant in name without being affiliated actively with any Church. 
And with the loss of church membership and the sacramental char- 
acter of marriage has gone the idea of the indissolubility of mar- 
riage. But the teaching of the Catholic Church is clear enough that 
valid, Christian, consummated marriage is indissoluble. Conse- 
quently, a specific intention contrary to the indissolubility of a 
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particular marriage is inconsistent with the validity of that marriage 
If a Christian at the time of marrying intends to contract only a 
dissoluble bond, he is not contracting according to the mind of the 
Church, and is in the same boat with Senator Marconi. The 
difficulty is to prove such an intention. 

At present, as far as the ecclesiastical courts are concerned, the 
assumption is that baptized non-Catholics when marrying intend 
to contract an indissoluble bond. MHence, if there is any question 
of intention, the burden of proof is on those who would deny 
intending to enter into an indissoluble contract. If they can prove 
their contention, then the Church will declare them free to marry 
elsewhere; and if they cannot prove their contention, then they are 
bound by the marriage. . 

But every presumption should be built upon prevailing facts. 
And what are the facts in the present matrimonial situation outside 
the Catholic Church? I suppose that, when this attitude was first 
assumed by the ecclesiastical courts, their presumption actually 
agreed with the great majority of cases. For the courts were con- 
sidering the marriages of Catholics who had been sufficiently taught 
the indissoluble nature of marriage. And even after the Protestant 
Revolt this would hold true for Protestants generally, down to 
comparatively recent times. And it will still hold good for very 
many Protestants actively affiliated with some Church. Here in the 
United States, however, we may reasonably ask if we are really 
in agreement with the facts when we assume that all Protestants, 
with only a nominal church membership, intend when marrying 
before a Justice of the Peace to contract a bond that can be dissolved 
only by the death of the other party? 

There are certain considerations, it seems to me, which weigh 
against this presumption of the matrimonial courts. First of all, 
every State in the Union, except South Carolina, allows divorce. 
In some States divorce is allowed only on the ground of adultery, 
and remarriage only to the innocent party. But in other States 
divorce may be obtained for comparatively trivial reasons. There 
was some point to the query, why all this pother about companionate 
marriage when for quite a while we have had it in everything but 
the name! 
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That the civil law of divorce really represents the popular mind 
and the popular intention on the question is shown by the divorce 
statistics. For every six marriages in this country we now have 
one divorce. And there are several considerations which reduce 
this ratio still further. One consideration is that presumably few 
Catholics take advantage of the law on divorce. It is true that 
Catholics may need at times to have a separation from bed and 
board protected by a civil divorce, or that some of the divorces may 
be obtained by non-Catholic parties to a mixed marriage, or that 
lax Catholics simply disregard the Church’s attitude. Still, I think 
we may reasonably say that the fact of twenty million Catholics in 
our population means that the non-Catholic marriages are dissolved 
in a greater proportion than one to six. 


Besides, there are a number of people in this country who do not 
bother with the formality of a divorce. They simply separate by 
their own authority, and sometimes marry again. This is very true 
of negroes, and of “po’ white trash.” But it also applies to many 
persons who ordinarily would not be suspected of such free and 
easy methods. 

And finally, the divorces actually granted represent only a fraction 
of the married folk who believe in divorce. For one thing, even with 
our lax laws, there are a great many more applications for divorce 
than are actually granted. And in spite of the big chance for 
matrimonial unhappiness, some marriages are happy; while there 
are a goodly number of unhappy married folk who believe divorce 
is perfectly lawful, and yet do not take this extreme measure for 
patching up their lives. 

In the light of these considerations it may therefore be asked: 
Why do we assume that baptized nominal Protestants in this country 
intend to contract an indissoluble bond when marrying? Is it 
because of the Catholic teaching on this matter? These people have 
repudiated Catholicism by a sort of traditional Protestantism. But 
at the same time they do not have a sufficiently close connection 
with any Protestant Church to make it probable that they have the 
attitude of devout Protestants. Do we assume these people intend 
to contract an indissoluble bond, because they do not make a formal 
declaration that under certain circumstances they will seek a divorce? 
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One might just as well ask for a formal declaration that under 
certain circumstances they will become Catholics. They simply do 
not think of the matter of a formal intention. In the ecstatic con- 
dition they call love, they are not thinking of the trials and sorrows 
that will come to them in marriage. “They that marry,” says 
St. Paul, “shall have tribulation of the flesh.” But the great 
majority of young people think that marriage is filled with pleasure, 
that it is going to be a perpetual honeymoon. Only a few cold- 
blooded or hard-boiled individuals make any sort of formal agree- 
ment that they will divorce one another for specified reasons. 

Nor would a formal agreement for divorce help much with a 
matrimonial court in the majority of cases. For the agreement would 
have to be proved. And that might be a difficult matter. The 
testimony of the contracting parties would not be sufficient without 
written documents. Other witnesses would have to testify, and from 
the nature of the case there would often be no other witnesses. 
There would be no way for such a person, becoming a Catholic, 
to marry in foro externo. 

But could we not apply the principle of a virtual or indirect 
intention? Even though at the time of marrying there is no formal, 
explicit intention of contracting only a dissoluble bond, a person 
may have a virtual intention of taking advantage of the civil law 
on divorce. And when we reflect on the numbers of these nominally 
Protestant folk who afterwards get divorces or try to get divorces, 
I think we should at least consider the probability of indirect inten- 
tion to contract only a dissoluble bond. Although not explicitly, 
yet in the back of their heads, these nominal Protestants quite gen- 
erally seem to have the idea of a divorce if certain contingencies 
arise. 

In fact, fifty years ago (when the ratio of divorces to marriages 
was much smaller than it is today) the Holy Office thought that 
conditions might make probable this very contention among the 
Methodist converts in the mountainous district of Nesqually, now 
Seattle. The bishop was told that, if the people had the practical, 
not theoretical, persuasion that marriage is dissoluble, then he might, 
after investigation failed to disclose certain validity, presume invalid 
marriage. I am indebted to Dr. Joseph Donovan, C.M., for the 
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following quotation from the “Codicis Juris Canonici Fontes” (Vol. 
IV, pp. 365 sq.), bearing on this point: 


“Quamvis enim factum inter istos hzreticos commune, ut 
asseris, de rescissione matrimonii propter adulterium, vel ob 
alias causas etiam levioris momenti, non impediat quominus matri- 
monium legitimo modo contrahatur in actu celebrationis, vel voluntas 
adfuerit consentiendi in vinculum perpetuum et indissolubile : tamen 
fieri potest ut talis adsit communis et fere universalis persuasio, 
vi cujus retineatur matrimonialem contractum nonnisi temporaneum 
et conditionatum esse, neque aliter, nisi sub hac ratione contrahatur ;: 
unde fit ut accurata consideratio morum et consuetudinum regionis 
multam afferre posset lucem ad veram volutatem contrahentium 
cognoscendam. Ex hisce omnibus, et etiam ex adjunctis cir- 
cumstantiis sive loci sive personarum, non omnino difficile erit, 
presertim ab iis qui presentes sunt, dignoscere quenam fuerit 
contrahentium intentio, quando matrimonialem contractum con- 
cluserunt, et consensum prestiterunt. Fiant ergo in singulis casibus 
accurate investigationes: utrum presertim aliqua conditio contra 
matrimonii wubstantiam fuerit expresse in pactum inter contra- 
hentes deducta: vel saltem emergant indicia, argumenta et pre- 
sumptiones, habito quoque respectu moribus regionis, et coram 
ministro protestante contrahunt ea precipue voluntate, ut dissoluto 
juxta protestantium praxim matrimonio, ad alia vota transeant. 
Ex quibus omnibus deprehendatur certam contrahentium volun- 
tatem eam esse, ut nonnisi conditionate matrimonium contrahere 
intendant.” 


Looking at the matter from the standpoint of results, it would 
seem that the presumption is in favor of such a conditionate inten- 
tion as the Holy Office had in mind on the part of many non- 
Catholics in this country. Of course, such a presumption can be 
overcome by facts in a particular case. Such a fact might be active 
Protestant membership. But the burden of proof should be on the 
one who asserts that both parties to a civil marriage of merely 
nominal Protestants intended to contract an indissoluble bond accord- 
ing to the mind of the Catholic Church. 

In other words, the presumption of our matrimonial courts would 
be reversed. Now these courts assume that even nominal baptized 
Protestants marrying civilly in States recognizing no indissoluble 
marriages, nevertheless themselves implicitly intend to contract an 
indissoluble bond when marrying. Should not our ecclesiastical 
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courts rather assume that, unless there is proof to the contrary, 
merely nominal Protestants marrying civilly in the United States 
intend to contract marriage according to the law of the civil State 
in which the ceremony takes place and in accordance with the popular 
notion of dissoluble marriage? 


If our ecclesiastical courts do not take this attitude, may we not 
be out of touch with actual life? May we not be ascribing to 
nominal Protestants intentions that they never had, and which they 
would actually repudiate? And may we not in individual cases 
be putting such a penalty upon conversion that the people concerned 
are not strong enough to take the step of joining the Church? They 
will be put in bad faith, and their salvation endangered. How 
numerous these cases may be, no one knows. But certainly we 
should not be putting any unnecessary obstacles in the way of con- 
version. And the assumption at present prevailing in our courts, 
so contrary to the facts of the situation, would seem to be unneces- 
sary. Father Donovan pleaded for a more realistic attitude towards 
Protestant baptisms. But may there not be room for a more real- 
istic attitude towards the marriages of nominal Protestants? The 
two things to some extent go together. Each will help the other. 


I know that this suggestion opens up a very delicate subject, not 
only from the standpoint of traditional procedure, but also from 
the standpoint of American prejudices. We have been accused of 
not admitting the validity of any Protestant marriages, and there- 
fore of declaring all married Protestants to be living in sin. The 
accusation has stirred up great bitterness against us. Unless the 
matter were handled very tactfully, there would be considerable 
danger of giving plausible excuse for reviving this charge that we 
accuse all married Protestants of sexual sins. But I believe the 
matter could be handled in such a way that well-disposed non- 
Catholics would see the point, and would take no offense. About 
the ill-disposed there is no need of bothering. Nothing we do, or 
do not do, will effect a change of heart in them. 


If it were presented to non-Catholics that the Church stands for 
the indissolubility of the marriage contract but only where people 
directly or indirectly intend this indissolubility, and that she simply 
presumes unchurched (although baptized) people in the United 
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States intend to contract according to the laws of their own State, 
but is always willing to hear evidence to the contrary in individual 
cases, I do not think that well-intentioned non-Catholics would be 
offended. 

Besides the possibility of arousing non-Catholic criticism, it is 
also true that under this suggested assumption awkward situations 
would from time to time arise. The marriage of one man in South 
Carolina would be presumed valid, but that of his brother in North 
Carolina, a mile away, invalid. But we have awkward situations 
now. In one case it happens that a Baptism can be proved invalid, 
and in a brother’s case it can’t. A marriage is valid because it took 
place before the Ne Temere and where the Tametsi had not been 
promulgated, whereas friends marrying half a mile away came 
under the Tametsi. Or Bertha, a baptized Protestant, is tied indis- 
solubly to unbaptized John, because the present Code had gone into 
effect ; although her sister, Clara, also a baptized Protestant, marry- 
ing unbaptized James the day before, can now take advantage of 
the disparity of cult and marry Catholic Andrew. We can never 
have any court procedure or any legislation that automatically 
eliminates all awkwardness. Human wisdom is not equal to the 
strain. 

And it is not so much a question of more or less awkwardness, 
as of more or less approximation to the truth. Which presumption 
really represents more accurately the intention of unchurched folk 
today contracting civil marriages in the United States—that they 
intend to contract a dissoluble or an indissoluble bond? At least 
it is a debatable point. And if the facts are not clear now that 
merely nominal Protestants generally have lost the idea of indis- 
soluble sacramental marriage, the tendency of the divorce statistics 
may soon make it clear. In the meantime we might profitably discuss 
the situation. 
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THE PRIEST AND RECREATIONAL EDUCATION 
By W. F. Cunnincuay, C.S.C. 


The Political Revolution of the late eighteenth century, in theory 
at least, wiped out the age-old distinction between the classes and the 
masses, those born to rule and those born to be ruled. Rejected 
then was the doctrine of the divine right of hereditary rulers. In its 
stead came the recognition of the right of the individual to have a 
voice in determining the type of government that was to regulate the 
society of which he was a member. With this change in the realm 
of government (again, in theory) went a corresponding change in 
the field of social and economic polity; namely, the abrogation of the 
distinction between the leisured class and the laboring class. As part 
of the “Liberty and Equality” to be shared by all from this time on, 
the biblical injunction was to go into effect in a literal way, and every 
individual was to labor and also enjoy a period of leisure, as a sur- 
cease from labor. But it is a far cry from the acceptance of a prin- 
ciple in the abstract to its actual realization in the concrete. In old 
Europe a dual education with one system for the leisure class and 
another for the laboring class (in German, the Volkschule, that is, 
the “‘people’s school,” or perhaps more literally rendered, the “peas- 
ants’ school”) was a potent factor in preserving class distinctions. 
In our own country the necessities of a pioneer civilization, pushing 
westward the frontier, meant labor for all—but hardly leisure for 
all. And then came the Machine! 

The Industrial Revolution, “compared with which,” as Irving 
Babbitt says in “Democracy and Leadership” (p. 113), “the French 
Revolution was only a melodrama incident,” did more to change the 
mode of man’s living than any other social upheaval the world has 
known, with the possible exception of Christianity itself. The 
Greeks achieved democracy, but it was an aristocratic democracy 
with a less than ten per cent leisure class resting upon a substratum 
of bondsmen and slaves. In the early Middle Ages the lower class 
were serfs. But in the new democracy, made possible by the machine 
age, man is to enjoy leisure—all mankind, not merely a selected 
group, man and women, youths and maidens, boys and girls. The 
machine is to be the slave! So say the social prophets. 
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Whether we agree with this optimistic outlook on the future, 
no one today can be ignorant of the fact that leisure as an element 
in the life of man is beginning to play a more and more predominant 
part. When the steel industry abolished the twelve-hour day, it 
marked an epoch. In most industries today we have the five-and-a- 
half day week. Now the clamor is for a five-day week, as witness 
the following: 


“Yet most of the industries of the United States have learned 
from actual experience that the Saturday half-holiday pays. Pro- 
duction has not fallen below the six-day standard and the general 
stimulation of business activity has increased the consumer demand. 
The vital question is whether we have now reached the stage in our 
industrial development where we can successfully repeat the process 
by lopping off another half-day from the working week. Henry 
Ford, John J. Raskob, and many others believe we have” (“Staggered 
Holidays,” Henry Dittredge Norton, in The Farum, June, 1930, 
p. 372). 


Nor is the end in sight. Henry Ford says he sees in the not too 
distant future the four-day week, with four hours’ work each day. 
Sixteen working hours per week, instead of the present forty-four! 

But what will people do with this constantly increasing leisure 
time? This is now becoming recognized as one of the major 
problems of the school today—education for the worthy use of 
leisure time. Perhaps it is the major problem, since it is so intimate- 
ly bound up with the moral problem. Most people take rather good 
care of themselves during their working hours. The old adage ex- 
presses this truth: “The vacant mind is the devil’s workshop.” It is 
in their free time when the ordinary social restraints of immediate 
duties and assumed obligations of employment are removed, when 
they are on their own, that the weaker individuals suffer shipwreck. 
Vocational education on the lower levels is becoming increasingly of 
less and less importance as the machine continues to take over the 
work of handicraft. No one needs to be trained in school to operate 
a machine which in the factory he can master in a few hours—or, at 
most, days. Thus education for leisure is rapidly becoming of great- 
er and greater moment as the margin of leisure for all increases. All 
educational agencies, formal and informal, must face this fact. 
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The situation of the boy is peculiarly acute in the transformation 
that social living is undergoing. Take one illustration, the part that 
chores used to play in his life. Here are some of the tasks that oc- 
cupied out-of-school time in the boyhood of the writer. In the Fall 
there was the wood to saw and split in preparation for the winter, 
with piling it away in the woodshed. Through the winter the wood 
box in the kitchen must be kept constantly filled, and there was coal 
to carry for the stoves in the living rooms, if one lived that high in 
the social scale. In the Spring the garden was to be spaded, planted, 
hoed and cared for until early summer, when “picking time” was a 
real event if anything in the way of fruit was grown in the neigh- 
borhood. With the urbanization of our population, now almost noth- 
ing of this remains but mowing the lawn in summer and shoveling the 
snow off the sidewalks in winter. For the “cliff dwellers” in our 
densely populated districts even these tasks are non-existent, since 
there are no lawns and the city takes care of the sidewalks. With 
the spread of canned and packaged foodstuffs, washing machines, 
and electric sweepers, almost the same case can be made out for the 
girl, as far as her having any necessity of spending an appreciable 
part of her out-of-school time in household duties. Leisure is her 
lot, as in the case of her brother, and the problem is: “What will they 
do with it?” 

Some say that the home must meet this problem. Certainly, 
parents must not abdicate the God-appointed position as teachers and 
leaders of youth that parenthood places upon them. But the ques- 
tion is : “Can they alone and unaided meet the new situation that this 
great increase in leisure has brought about?’ Others would have 
the Church fill up this increased margin of leisure with activities 
which, if not expressly religious in character, at least lead in that 
direction. Still others—and these are the most insistent of all— 
claim that the school with a reinterpretation of its function can and 
must meet the situation. The function of the school in this new 
interpretation is said to be “residual.” That is, over and above what 
the other social institutions like the home and church do for youth, 
there are certain additional functions that must be provided for. They 
are the residue, the things left over, and hence the name. The school 
must provide for all of these. But it is a question whether such an 
interpretation of the function of the school may not be the source of 
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most of the evils under which it is laboring today. Let us take a 
brief look into the origin and development of this social institution. 

Time was when no such institution of formal education existed 
at all. The parent for the family and the priest for religion were the 
only teachers needed for youth in the simple organization of primi- 
tive society. But with the great increases in the social inheritance 
to be handed over to youth—particularly with the invention of writ- 
ing and the great importance attached to the ability to read conse- 
quent upon it—this task could no longer be left to parent and priest 
alone. Then came the professional teacher and with him a new 
social institution, the school. 

Viewed in this light, the light of history, the school has one 
primary thing to do wherein, if it fails, it fails in all. On the lowest 
level of the educational ladder this, of course, is to teach the Three 
R’s, the tools of learning. But these are only a means to an end: 
the end is learning itself, and by learning we mean the process that 
makes minds. In this view the primary function of the school is 
specific not general; it is intellectual, not social. Of course, it will 
offer training in social habits along with training in the things of 
the mind, but this largely by indirection. Youth working together 
in the school will learn to live together by practising living together. 
But the primary function of the school is to develop minds through 
the assimilation of knowledge and training in thinking with that 
knowledge as material. Once the school loses sight of this fact and 
goes off on any vague theory of “training for social efficiency,” its 
work will become more and more ineffective. The individual is the 
center of the educative process, and he is an end in himself. If the 
school will only educate enough individuals, it will educate society. 
Play activities, particularly on the lower levels, well form a part of 
the school day, but they are a surcease from labor. School is the 
work-time of youth. It will play a part in training for leisure by 
arousing interests, developing tastes, and training in physical and 
intellectual habits, particularly the habit of reading, but this latter 
can be done only through directing the activities of pupils in work 
aimed in achieving mastery in things of the mind. Play activities 
or play purposes must never be allowed to divert the school from its 
primary objective—developing minds. 

It is in the light of the foregoing that certain students of the 
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present era, particularly in the presence of the growing problem of 
leisure, have coined the phrase—“the fourth agency.” Neither the 
home, the church, nor the school, say these students, can alone and 
unaided meet the need that has arisen of giving guidance to youth 
and to adults in employing in a profitable way the leisure that has so 
suddenly been thrust upon them. Just as the school—the third 
agency—came forth in times past to meet a new need, so today there 
is gradually taking form about us another agency to meet another 
need. It will never achieve, of course, the definite form of the three 
agencies that are primarily concerned with the upbringing of youth. 
In all probability it will never find concrete embodiment in a single 
institution like the family in the home, religion in the church, and 
education in the school. Neither a playground, a Boys’ Club nor a 
Summer Camp for either boys or girls can ever be an appropriate 
symbol for this agency. It is too complex for that. Rather, it is 
made up of that increasingly large body of men and women, execu- 
tives and leaders, professionally trained and volunteer workers (in 
turn trained by the professionals), who are in charge of that great 
number of institutions of varied type which have come into being in 
response to the need of leisure-time guidance. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the lack of concrete embodiment in a single institution, the fourth 
agency promises to achieve reality as one of the secondary social 
agencies of which there are many (e.g., the health-preserving agen- 
cies). Perhaps, in the emergency in which we find ourselves today, 
it is the chief of these. Out of the conviction of the soundness of 
this view has been coined the figurative phrase, “the fourth agency” 
—fourth, following the three primary agencies, the home, church 
and school. 

Unsympathetic with these views—or perhaps, never having quite 
familiarized himself with the facts and reflected carefully upon 
their significance—Father Raymond O’Brien in an article in the May 
number of this Review heaps his scorn upon the suggestion of any 
need of a “fourth agency,” and presents the priest by the very fact 


of his seminary training alone as an expert in meeting the recrea- 
tional needs of the boys in his parish. Sufficient has been said, we 
believe, about the first of these questions to convince any one with 
an open mind that the suggestion of a fourth agency is an answer 
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to a pressing social need. We turn now to a consideration of the 
second question, namely, the priest and recreational education. 


II 


First of all, we must make clear what we mean by Recreational 
Education. Education of any kind is always a twofold process. 
Within the agency of formal education, the school, there is first the 
curriculum. By this we mean the selected and graded cultural 
acquisitions of mankind (the social inheritance) which are to be 
handed over to each succeeding generation through the administra- 
tions of the teacher. This is the social aspect. It means a “building 
in”—instruction from the Latin instruere. On the other hand, there 
is the individual to be considered; his capacities, powers, faculties 
must be developed. That is, they must be “led out”—education in 
the stricter sense of the word from the Latin educere. This is the 
individual aspect. These two processes are not conflicting. Rather, 
they are complementary. In fact, we may say they are identical. 
Thinking cannot go on in a vacuum. By means of what shall the 
pupil be trained in thinking? And the answer is: the social inheri- 
tance (4.e., the curriculum). So much for the material and the 
process; now for the method. 

Life means change. Change comes through activity. Education 
means bringing about desirable changes. The principle is indispu- 
table; the problem is to plan, control and direct activities that will 
bring about the changes held desirable. Since every activity results 
in change, all activities are educative provided they result in changes 
that enrich the life of the individual. Since they control the activities 
of individuals, all social agencies, therefore, are educative—the 
home, church, community, etc. One of these agencies has come into 
being for this specific purpose of directing the learning activities of 
the young. Hence it is the agency of formal education, the school. 
But leisure time is filled with activities also. It is, therefore, educa- 
tive, if these activities are wisely directed. By their very nature there 
cannot be the same restraint exercised in leisure-time activities as 
is present in the school or in those periods of life controlled by the 
other social agencies where duty presses. The very heart of leisure 
is freedom. Not absolute freedom of course (since this would mean 
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liberty degenerating into license), but a relative freedom; liberty 
under the law—the law of God and the law of man, since man lives 
in society. To preserve this freedom, “guidance” is the proper con- 
cept for the relationship between leader and led in recreational 
activities. These must be spontaneously entered into and freely 
carried on if they are to preserve their essential character. But for 
youth particularly they must be directed towards desirable goals if 
they are to be truly educative. Hence the appropriateness of the 
phrase, “the free-time guidance of youth.” 

How is this to be done? Again we take our cue from the school, 
the agency of formal education. The problem is twofold, ends and 
means. There is, first of all, the determination of ends: goals, aims, 
objectives. Analysis reveals these as immediate, mediate and ulti- 
mate: immediate are those understandings, ideas and habits making 
for wholesome living in the fields of (mediate aims) family life, 
health, civic life, vocation, leisure and religion, which will aid man 
in his striving for Christian perfection in this life as a means for 
attaining life with God in the next (the ultimate aim). The means 
for achieving this hierarchy of aims within the school are threefold: 
first, the curriculum, second, the teacher (the problem of method), 
and third, the institution as a whole, the problems of support, control 
and administration in general. 

Time was when it was rather generally accepted that the priest 
on ordination was expert in all four of these pivoted problems with- 
in the school, but happily that attitude is now rapidly disappearing. 
Thus, today there is a special course at the Catholic University for 
the training of priests as Superintendents of diocesan school systems. 
Also, the various accrediting agencies are making it necessary for 
teachers to have professional as well as academic training before 
entering the classroom to teach. The seminaries are striving to 
meet this issue. Some have introduced courses in Education into 
their already overcrowded curriculum, others attempt to meet it 
through study continued during vacations. There is no going back 
here. We must go forwards, and priests who are to enter the field 
of education, either as teachers or in administrative positions, must 
be trained for the work if Catholic education is to keep pace with 
this movement today, not to mention developing leaders who will 
play a part in determining its direction. 
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Now, the same four problems are present in the field of recrea- 
tional education. First, what are the recreational needs of youth 
flowing out of his nature (adolescence) and the nature of present- 
day society in which he lives, all efforts being directed to leading 
youth through satisfying these needs to his ultimate goal, God? 
Second, there is the problem of programs. These correspond to the 
curriculum, and on the same principle, therefore, they mean activi- 
ties. Recreational programs will not be as definitely formalized as 
the curriculum, of course; nevertheless, the activities which make 
them up must be selected in the light of the nature of youth, or they 
can’t hold him (since they are to take place in his free time), 
and they must be selected to meet his needs or they won’t do him 
any good. Third, there is the question of leaders. Paper programs 
are of no value by themselves. They must be put over. This means 
leaders who hold the same position relative to programs that teachers 
do to the curriculum. These leaders must be trained in method. The 
new word is “technique.” Some individuals seem to come by this 
naturally. Like some teachers, they are born not made. But any 
born teacher can be made better if given adequate training. So with 
leaders, volunteer and professional (1.e., paid, full-time workers, and 
non-paid, giving of their leisure time). Fourth, the whole field of 
administration and the numerous problems that are met with in 
controlling the programs, financing and finding facilities for their 
conduction in a manner that ensures the attainment in some degree 
at least of the ends in view. 

In the light of the above-mentioned analysis of the problems 
present in recreational education today one is struck by the easy way 
in which Fr. O’Brien in his second article in the June number of 
this Review brushes them all aside, and confers upon every priest 
leaving the seminary the doctorate (i.e., learned) in Recreational 
Education. Instance the following: 

“What is Christ’s program? The priest need not look around 
among modern boy-guidance programs to find it, for it is not there. 

In all of its essentials, he had it when he left the seminary, and in 


a general way he has been applying it to every phase of his parochial 
ministry” (p. 932). 





It would be just as sensible to speak of “Christ’s Curriculum,” 
and to expect that in a certain chapter of the Gospel narrative one 
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can find a detailed syllabus giving the content of the curriculum for 
an eight grade parochial school, or to believe that the seminary train- 
ing received by priests in general is quite adequate preparation for 
drawing up sucha curriculum. “If the knowledge and love of Christ 
will not save a boy, certainly playgrounds, club rooms, cadet corps, 
scout troops, and all the devices of modern sociology will not save 
him.” But “the knowledge and love of Christ” is not a program, 
if the word is to retain any of its original meaning. It is an 
end, not a means. The problem of programs in this connec- 
tion is to plan a series of recreational activities, the carrying on of 
which will deepen the boy’s knowledge of Christ and enliven that 
love. Or again: “Our boys are to be saved through the sacramental 
system instituted by Him who understands boys best. Good times 
are only a secondary consideration.” Of course, but the sacramental 
system is not a recreational program. It is the heart of the religious 
program of the Church. The problem is to plan a recreational pro- 
gram which will lead youth naturally and without constraint to take 
advantage of the Church’s religious program more frequently and 
with deeper affection than they would do if left to their own devices 
in their free time. 

No, Our Lord did not give us any “recreational program.” He 
gave us, rather, a purpose: “Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven.” 
Through His revelations He gave us one element in the curriculum of 
the school, namely, the religious element. He gave us in His parables 
a demonstration of a method (the concrete before the abstract). And 
finally, in the sacramental system and the Church to administer it 
He gave us a supernatural means to attain our supernatural end. 
But we must work out the natural means helpful towards achieving 
this purpose. This demands the hardest kind of study to enlighten 
our practice, and the clearest kind of thinking to improve that prac- 
tice continuously. “Grace builds on nature.” The paragraph from 
which we have quoted above concludes with the sentence: “Even 
boys can think.” After reading the paragraph we wonder if, as 
long as the product of our seminaries remain without training in this 
field, the same generalization can be safely made of them in regard 
to it. 

But where is the priest to receive this training? The writer 
played a very minor part in a course in Recreational Education in 
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one of our major Seminaries two years ago. Conducted on a purely 
voluntary basis, the enrollment more than doubled before the ten 
periods were completed. In fact, such interest was aroused among 
the seminarians that in the opinion of some the course became a 
hindrance to the pursuit of the studies of the regular seminary 
curriculum. A better plan would seem to be to provide this type 
of study and training during the summer vacations—at the villa if 
an adequate staff can be assembled there; if not, at an educational 
institution where such a staff is already present or can be assembled. 
The University of Notre Dame during its Summer Sessions is now 
offering three types of training planned to meet this need, with 
provision for seminarians living by themselves under supervision 
and free for recreation in the afternoons, with the mornings and 
evenings devoted to class and study. Training is offered in Educa- 
tion for those preparing for teaching; also in Recreational Educa- 
tion and in Pastoral Sociology, the latter dealing with the more 
important social problems that confront the priest exercising his 
ministry in the parish. 

Let us suppose that a seminarian, having had his interest aroused 
in the problem of recreational education, has devoted a considerable 
portion of his leisure-time reading to analysing the purposes of the 
movement; that he has made himself familiar with the various 
programs now operating so that he can intelligently select therefrom 
or in an emergency build his own program to meet his own particular 
needs ; that he has had some training in the technique of conducting 
a recreational program—assuming all this, what is the place into 
which he naturally gravitates relative to this problem when he begins 
active ministry in the parish? At first, no doubt, he will become 
the actual leader himself, at least, for the boys. First-hand experi- 
ence of this kind seems necessary if he is to deepen his appreciation 
of the problem itself and grow in his grasp of the availability of 
the means at hand to meet it or that must be invented, if it is going 
to be met. 

Here at least we find ourselves in agreement with a principle 
laid down by Father O’Brien in his first article: 

“Any organization that extends the priest’s personal influence over 


the boys of the parish is worthy of his best efforts, and any organ- 
ization that limits his efforts to a special group frequently deprives 
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the boys of the parish who do not belong to that group of the priest’s 
equal attention and interest. Neglect of the many then becomes the 
price of success with the few” (p. 804). 


In line with this principle the priest as he grows older will natural- 
ly withdraw from active leadership of the smaller groups. He 
becomes the captain of the company; the leaders whom he has 
trained, or at least helped to train, are his lieutenants, and the youth 
of the parish, boys and girls, are the rank and file. On that other 
principle previously stated, “Grace builds on nature,” the priest 
acting intelligently in attempting to meet this recreational problem 
will capitalize the natural play impulses of youth for the purposes 
of Christ. On the same principle, he will use all available programs 
in so far as they are fit instruments to forward his ends, and again 
he will employ lay leaders—those professionally trained by the vari- 
ous agencies already existent and those of the volunteer variety 
willing to give of their free time to further this work. In regard 
to the latter, the priest should recognize that here is offered one of 
the greatest opportunities for the practice of the corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy for laymen and laywomen, who under his leadership 
will thus find an avenue for expressing their own religious impulses, 
and through this expression make their religion a vital thing in their 
own lives, without which it might have remained merely a passive 
acceptance. Most priests, it is true, are afraid of this lay leader- 
ship, but this fear arises out of a half-conscious conviction of their 
own incompetency to keep it under control. But if a priest con- 
tinues a student of this problem, familiarizing himself with the 
rapidly growing literature dealing with it and checking theory by 
actual experience in directing activities himself, it will not be many 
years before he becomes something of an expert in the field himself 
and quite competent to meet any problem that may arise therein. 

Expertness does not come by intuition. Rather, it is the result 
of hard work and continued study. The rapidly growing literature 
on adolescence alone is already more than sufficient to tax the time 
of the busy priest. Yet he cannot afford to ignore it. On the con- 


trary, he must approach it in a critical and constructive attitude. 
Critical, to sift fact from fiction, truth from error in the light of 
his philosophy learned in the seminary and now applied to the 
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problems that meet him in his everyday ministry ; and constructive— 
i.e., rejecting the error and building the truth (and there is always 
some element of truth even in those theories that wander farthest 
from the truth) into his own system. If certain recreational pro- 
grams are at his disposal, he will use them, but always his attitude 
will be critical and constructive. That is, he will evaluate these 
programs in the light of his philosophy, rejecting those found 
harmful, and using others in whole or in part as found available for 
his purposes. 

Father O’Brien in his first article has much to say of the Boy 
Scout program. His attitude is certainly critical, but to anyone 
agreeing fundamentally with the analysis made above it is quite 
evident he has not been constructive. He has not been constructive 
because he has not analysed his purposes and then adapted means 
to end. His suggestions are expressed in pious phrases with which 
all will agree, but offering help to no one. In his second article, 
“Organizing for Christ,” Father O’Brien attempts a constructive 
program for dealing with the boys of the parish which the present 
writer believes is totally inadequate for any practical use, since it 
does not rest on a critical analysis of the problem and a critical 
study of the nature and needs of youth with whom the proposed 
program is to function. Yet, this is the only method that offers 
us any hope of working out solutions for the many problems pressing 
in the field of recreational education today. 

With the hope of being of some help to his fellow-priests puzzled 
by the intricacies of the situation, the writer in an article to follow 
will demonstrate, as he understands it, the technique of a critical 
and constructive approach to one problem in this field—the problem, 
namely, of evaluating the Boy Scout Program as a recreational 
program for Catholic boys. 











II. ARCHITECTURAL STYLE 


By RaLtpo ApAMS CRAM 


There is food for thought in the fact that today for really the first 
time in history almost the first question that arises in the case of 
church building is “what style shall we use?” This never happened 
before—not even at the Renaissance when it is true an entirely new 
and artificial style was wished on the Church, but then it was only a 
choice between what had been done for years and which everyone 
liked and a new thing invented and imposed by a group of very 
clever amateurs. Of course, styles had changed in time and varied 
geographically, but one grew out of the other almost inevitably and, 
so far as we know, without much if any conscious intention on the 
part of the builders themselves. This sort of thing is incomprehen- 
sible to us; that common stone-masons and carpenters, without a 
shadow of scholastic training, working sometimes it may be with an 
enthusiastic bishop or abbot or priest (William of Volpiano perhaps 
or Abbot Suger or William of Wykeham), could and did produce 
the marvellous works of logical, intricate, significant art that came 
from their hands; or that they could quite unconsciously develop a 
new style, coherent, original and perfect in a space, say, of seventy 
years, which happens to be the time it took for France to evolve the 
dynamic Gothic out of the static Norman and Romanesque. There 
seems to have been something in the air, an energizing spirit that 
controlled the imagination and directed the hand of the various 
master builders, forcing them to strike out a new thing which exactly 
expressed the implicit consciousness of a people at any time, the thing 
so produced being thereafter immediately accepted and in its turn 
impelling everyone to go and do likewise. It is a very different 
matter now. 

In the beginning, after the Edict of Constantine, the churches were 
closely modelled on the old secular basilicas of paganism ; then Greek 
and Oriental mingled in Syria and Anatolia, and Byzantine, the first 
original and adequately Christian style, was the result. After the 
Dark Ages the influence of the North came in, with a vitalizing 
monasticism and a new social system behind it, and we get the Lom- 
bard of Italy, the Romanesque of Southern France and the Rhine- 
land, the eclectic synthesis of Sicily, the Norman of North France 
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and England, and finally the Gothic of all Western Europe, barring 
only Italy which never used it at all. Then came the upheaval of the 
Renaissance with the artificial new style which was the work of pure 
empiricism, very lovely in some of its earliest manifestations, freez- 
ing later into Palladian aridity, the illogical stage effects of Michel- 
angelo and Christopher Wren, and the cold and empty majesty of 
Herrera. Revolting from this dull pretense there was the orgy of 
Baroque and Rococo, some of it (as in Spain) vital and stimulating 
to a degree, and then the slow dissolution through the various phases 
of local fancy into the stereotyped classicism of the Latin races, the 
vulgarity of Teutonic countries, the Georgian of England and, last 
of all, the Colonial of the United States. After that the deluge of 
nineteenth-century barbarism. 

It was somewhere about the end of the first quarter of this same 
century that, in England and at the hands of the son of an emigré 
from the French Revolution, the first efforts were made at some sort 
of recovery, and, while the depressing decadence went its way, Pugin 
engaged in the stimulating but desperate adventure of reviving a 
style of building dead these three hundred years. The ensuing 
results were hardly convincing, and the performances of the imme- 
diate followers were depressing to a degree. The new fashion came 
to America, creditable in so far as Trinity and St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in New York were concerned, inconceivably awful when the 
camp-followers took a hand, as they immediately did, and full control 
as well. Then Ruskin, ardent but misguided, came into play with the 
consequent “Victorian Gothic,” which was preserved from hilarious 
absurdity only by its sincerity, its laborious carefulness, and its really 
high ideals. The absurdity came in due time, and at its worst Rich- 
ardson burst on an astonished society like a devastating comet. He 
was the first creative architect in America since Bulfinch. With an 
alien style that had nothing to do with contemporary society or the 
nineteenth century, but powerful and in his hands beautiful and 
almost original, he swept away all that stood in his path, and for a 
decade the whole country, secular and religious alike (Protestant, 
that is, for the Catholic Church was still artistically unconscious of 
anything), was Romanesque. Again the camp-followers brought 
the whole thing to deep discredit in about five years, and just then— 
that is, about 1890—the neo-Gothic movement came into being. 
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This has continued with unabated and even increasing vigor until 
today. Meanwhile certain new factors have come into play. The 
Lombard style of North Italy has been rediscovered and made popu- 
lar because of its intrinsic value. French and English Norman have 
again come to light; Byzantine also, not to speak of American Colo- 
nial. Italian Renaissance—given to the United States by that great 
contemporary of Richardson, McKim—has come into vogue, es- 
pecially in Catholic circles, while the Carnegie-Library style has been 
favored by some of the Protestant denominations. Finally, that 
rather appalling aberration of French genius, modernist “art,” has 
found a precarious lodgement on these shores, though, so far as I 
am advised, there is at present but one example—and that, alarm- 
ingly enough, Catholic. 

This, I believe, is the full list at present, but it runs to no less than 
eight different styles, all in general use; and, this being so, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that the first problem that confronts the very much 
mystified priest is : “What style am I going to use?” 

There are many factors controlling the answer, as there are 
many ways of looking at the problem : economic, practical, historical, 
mystical. At the outset unchristian and non-Christian styles are 
ruled out: Greek, Moorish, Hindoo, “Modernist”; for all art must 
express what is behind it, in it and through it. Again there is the 
factor of climate and natural environment. A Gothic church is 
somehow out of key with the quality of a tropical land, as a Byzan- 
tine church seems incongruous in Scandinavia. This argument 
cannot be pressed too far, but it has to be entertained. Cost also 
has to be considered: Flamboyant Gothic is ruinously expensive 
because of its immense intricacy and elaboration and excess of orna- 
ment. Norman and Romanesque, rightly handled, are also expensive, 
though not because of their elaboration but because of their enormous 
massiveness. So also in the case of Byzantine, which must be 
incrusted with prohibitively costly marbles, enamels and mosaics. 
Other practical considerations enter in, as for example the present 
demand for very large open areas for preaching and the rather 
Protestant insistence on the part of a congregation that every mem- 
ber should have a clear view of altar and pulpit. 

All these matters have to be taken into account, though they 
must not overshadow the primary demand that a church must be 
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significant of Catholic history and doctrine and worship, spiritually 
stimulating, and essentially beautiful. The saving clause is that 
whatever style may be chosen it cannot be followed slavishly. Ar- 
cheology and affectation are to be sedulously avoided. If an archi- 
tect were clever enough, workmen competent enough, and a parish 
or diocese rich enough to copy meticulously a thirteenth-century 
French cathedral or a Byzantine monastery or a fifteenth-century 
English parish church, setting it down in Chicago or Vermont or 
South Carolina, it would be a gross anachronism. A notable glory 
of the Catholic Church is that it is changeless in essentials but very 
patient of adaptation to new conditions in non-essentials. So must 
be its art. We have to start somewhere since we no longer have 
any general impulse that drives us unconsciously, and since the 
long sequence has been broken and we no longer have a recent 
precedent to turn to (but rather, indeed, one to turn from!) or 
to use as a cultural basis for new adventure. When, a generation 
ago, the tide turned for the Catholic Church, recourse was had 
to some form of Gothic, which was quite natural, since it had been 
recovered a generation before that by the Anglican communion 
and was doing pretty well, considering. Moreover, Gothic was the 
personal property of the Church in the West which had brought it 
into being, and after the long interregnum of Renaissance paganism 
and post-Renaissance barbarism it is hard to see what else could 
have been done. Besides, the really able architects of that time 
of the new birth were all working in and for Gothic, whether in 
America or England, for Richardsonian Romanesque had died, 
while Lombard, Byzantine and “Modernist” had not yet been born. 

To say the least, the results of this neo-Gothic movement have 
been remarkable. In England, where it began, there was to be 
seen the curious phenomenon of a simultaneous rapid decay and a 
supreme achievement. The great protagonists hardly lasted into 
the present century, and the second generation was what second 
generations are apt to be, except for Sir Gilbert Scott (a Catholic 
by the way), who in the great Anglican cathedral in Liverpool is 
producing the perfect and convincing demonstration of the fact that 
Gothic can be made as living and contemporary as during the Middle 
Ages. There is here nothing archeological, nothing of copying or 
affected archaism. There never was a church like it in the past and 
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yet it is redolent of everything Gothic ever was or implied. It is 
not too much to say that it has a perfect right to rank with Bourges, 
Seville and Lincoln, and more cannot be said. Apart from this 
supreme monument there is not much to be said for Gothic in 
modern England, at least in comparison with the days when Bodley 
and Sedding and their peers were dominant. Here in America, 
however, the Gothic tide is still in flood and after a generation 
shows no sign of ebb. Where its creators have come from, heaven 
knows—not from the architectural schools very certainly—but they 
are here and in great numbers. Of course, there are those who 
recognize a fashion and follow it but without the ability to do 
anything but blunder. The current examples of bad Gothic (bad 
Gothic isn’t Gothic at all—or anything else!) are legion, and they 
give the style itself, and the profession and even religion, a black 
eye. There is nothing worse than this style handled by an incom- 
petent, unless it is ecclesiastical modernism in the hands of a thor- 
oughly capable exponent. To use Gothic vitally, as Sir Gilbert does 
at Liverpool, a man must know the old Gothic so intimately and 
precisely that he can discard every one of its prescribed forms. He 
must know medieval culture, he must be able to think in Catholic 
terms (whether he is a Catholic or not) and he must have a full sup- 
ply of that creative imagination without which an architect is not 
an architect, however intensive his professional training. I had almost 
said that he must also have escaped the influence of the recognized 
schools of architecture, particularly the French Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, since here the scheme of study and practice is most delicately 
adapted towards eliminating the foregoing qualifications. 

How in the circumstances can one explain the fact that there 
are so many architects in the United States today who use Gothic as 
it should be used? Only a minority of them are Catholics, even in 
sympathy; yet from the East, West-and North their really fine 
work and their dynamic influence are pressing slowly down into 
the Middlewest and the South. Most of the best of this is Anglican 
or Protestant, chiefly Presbyterian in the latter category, though 
some of the other denominations are showing evidences of life. The 
Roman Catholic Church is now forging to the front, but the con- 
viction (largely erroneous) that the style is too expensive acts in 
a measure as a deterrent. Just a word about this. 
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Gothic is expensive if it is dealt with archeologically, if any effort 
is made to copy or rival the masterpieces of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries. And this is what so many pastors want to do. 
They know the Ste. Chapelle and St. Quen and Caudebec, and 
similar marvels in Spain and the Rhineland and England and 
Flanders, and they think this is what they must have. Now, in 
the first place they can’t. There are not four men in the world 
today who could conceive such exquisite ornament and detail, and 
not one craftsman who could execute it. If the case were otherwise, 
it would cost so much that only a multimillionaire could foot the 
bills. But Gothic is not a scheme of ornament, it is a spirit and 
an impulse and a leaping fire, and it can do nicely without intricate 
and expensive ornament. The Cistercians had a hand in bringing 
it into existence, just because the current Benedictine Romanesque 
was so sumptuous and so costly. The earliest Gothic was simple to 
a degree, and so it remained while the Cistercian influence prevailed. 
Look at Tintern Abbey, for instance. This is the sort of thing 
we can do now, just when we lack the old power to dream such 
wonders as Flamboyant or Perpendicular ornament, and have no 
craftsmen left to put them into visible form. We have got to 
think things out in a Cistercian sort of way, and if we do we shall 
find that cost is not a controlling factor. 

After all, the other available styles except Colonial—and I am 
sure that for Catholics this is ruled out as drastically as modernism 
—fall in the same condemnation if they are reproduced archeologi- 
cally. Take for example Romanesque—not necessarily that of the 
Richardson type, but that of Burgundy or the Norman of England. 
An absolutely indispensable factor is extreme massiveness: there is 
twice as great a bulk of masonry here as in a Gothic church, for 
these are static styles, not living and active like Gothic. As for 
Byzantine, it has the massiveness of Romanesque plus the gorgeous 
richness of precious marbles and mosaics. And no style can be 
worked out through cheap substitutes—metal lath and plaster on a 
steel frame, fake marbles, fresco stencils, cast stone carving, and 
all the rest of the “cheaper and just as good” products that flood 
the markets and congest the advertizing pages. Honesty in church 
building is a prerequisite, whatever it may be in secular fields. 
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So there isn’t much choice in point of cost. Lombard is in its 
nature less costly, and it is a good style to start from—again of 
course if it is not handled archeologically. As in the case of Norman, 
a strong flavor of the North comes in to vitalize the Romanesque 
of the South, so it adapts itself well to the ethnic quality of our 
own predominantly Northern culture. Cheapest of all is American 
Colonial, but this is the one style allied with, if not indeed evolved 
by, Protestantism, and how or why it should ever be employed by 
the Catholic Church passes comprehension. In addition to its asso- 
ciations and implications, it is not so very much of a style anyhow. 
It is decadent in that it was the last gasp of a dying Renaissance; 
simple, naive, honest but not strikingly beautiful, and, unless its 
inherent Puritanical principles are disregarded, impotent of all those 
esthetic aids to spiritual activity, to emotional activity, that the 
art of the Catholic religion is bound to employ. Even its creators, 
the Protestant denominations, have largely abandoned it, and have 
fallen back with insistence and enthusiasm on the most explicit and 
highly developed forms of Catholic Gothic. 

The classical or pagan Renaissance, that primarily of Italy, has 
of late come into favor. Of course, it is a real style and a fine 
style, while it has several centuries of Catholic precedent for its use. 
The cold and self-conscious Palladian form seems to me illogical, 
for it certainly does not record historically the Church during her 
happiest and most venerable years. There is too much Borgia and 
Medici about it. The later Baroque is better, especially in its Span- 
ish or Mexican form. Here there is a new vitality, a new emotional 
and artistic fire, and in general style and treatment it is so fluid 
and so spontaneous that it adapts itself well to Catholic needs. Also 
it fits well into the climate and landscape and life of the South and 
Far West. In point of cost it has no advantage over Gothic or 
even Byzantine, for, if rightly used and its idea carried out in all 
its furnishings and embellishments, it is about the most costly style 
there is. 

But, it will be said, why all this talk about historic styles and 
insistence on some long past form of building as a model for con- 
temporary work? Why not a new style, an American style, a 
twentieth-century style? Why not “modernism”? The question is 
so penetrating it must go over to another paper. 














PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


II. The Priest and Prayer 


We get no full impression of one of Our Lord’s days till the 
occasion when He first spoke and cast out a devil in the Capharnaum 
synagogue, then cured Simon’s wife’s mother of her fever, then 
spent the Sabbath evening curing the sick when, as St. Mark 
says, “the whole town” was around the door. The day had been 
exhausting; and I simply cannot stop myself from delighting in 
the thought of how at last He lay down in that same house, pulled 
the rug up around His shoulders, and went to sleep. What more 
human than to go to sleep? No pretend-sleep, but the genuine 
sleep of an extremeiy weary man. But when they came back early 
next day, still all excitement, He had got up “very early” and had 
gone to look for a quiet place where He might pray undisturbed. 

My mind is very slow to assimilate that Our Lord was thoroughly 
man, and therefore that He prayed a great deal—all the time, as 
I shall say in a minute, for in reality all the time His mind towards 
God was prayerful. I keep imagining as if it were only ourselves 
who needed to pray; that Our Lord, being true God, prayed only 
as a sort of example, as we are half-inclined to think of all the 
things He did as being done because they were “edifying,” and not 
at all because it was right in itself that He should do them, and so 
that it would have been wrong in Him if He had not thus prayed. 
When one was small, parents and older relatives dispensed rewards, 
issued orders, behaved in ways which one was accustomed to 
believe irreproachable, and it simply did not occur to one that these 
Olympic personages wanted things, needed things. And even at 
family prayers one somehow felt: “They are doing this in quite 
a different way from my way of doing it: they are good; I am 
a naughty little boy.” I believe I tried to imitate what they were 
doing much rather than I tried to “talk to God.” Just a little in 
the same way, I have found it hard to assimilate the fact that Jesus 
Christ our Lord, being true Man, felt the need, felt the rightness, 
of being in constant direct communication with His Father, and 
actually was so. When He said “Pray without ceasing,” He did not 
order anything that He did not Himself perform. 
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That He gave the “prayer of praise,” of “confession” (that is, 
acknowledgement), we can easily realize, and the first half of the 
Our Father, which He taught us, is made up of that. Also, He 
made the prayer of thanksgiving which is so closely involved with 
that of praise or acknowledgement, save that the starting point— 
the leverage, so to say—comes rather from a created thing, a benefit 
given, than from God’s intrinsic worth. However, the Church 
encourages us to thank God directly “propter magnam gloriam 
tuam.” But Our Lord made constantly the prayer of sheer petition; 
and meagre was that modernist philosophy which used to deprecate 
our asking for concrete and temporal favors like rain, since (quite 
apart from the Lex Orandi, which was said to be, too, the law of 
our belief) the Eternal knows fully in His Omniscience all the vari- 
ations of the world due to prayer being included or excluded: and 
doubly sinister was that philosophy when it had the impertinence to 
connect itself with the “detachment” of the Saints and urged a 
sort of Quietism or rather nonchalance, and under pretext of set- 
ting aside our own will “left it to God’’ whether it should rain or 
not. Absolutely not such was the “detachment” of the great mystics 
like St. John of the Cross, a very vehement asker in his prayer! 
When Our Lord said: “Pray that your flight be not in the winter,” 
He meant it. The extremes He went to in His parables can be tested 
by that of the Unjust Judge. A parable is not an allegory; nor has 
each human detail to coincide with some divine one. But the fact 
remains that for the moment God is put parallel to the irritated man 
who cannot shake the mendicant widow off, and so gives her what 
she wants, even as the man, awakened at midnight and irascibly 
declaring that the whole house is asleep, yet for the very sake of 
getting to bed again gives the suppliant what he asks for. And it 
is no good urging that God knows what is best for us and can 
be trusted to supply it: Our Lord is the first to remind us of that 
very fact: “He knoweth what you need before you ask it”: but 
all the same, God kes us to ask, to ask with trust so docile that 
we both accept, and refuse refusal! 


But it is when Our Lord says, “Pray without ceasing,” that He 
provides us both with a difficulty and a hint. Our natural answer 
is: “Well, it can’t be done. It may be an ideal, but it’s certainly 
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not a command, and / can’t live up to it anyway.” We say our 
morning and night prayers, our Mass and Office, and try to get 
accustomed to making ejaculations on and off, and the more often 
the better. But, “without ceasing’—well, how can a busy priest 
do that? 

Fr. William Doyle was often asked, in his lifetime, how as a 
matter of fact he really managed to make all his thousands of 
“prayers” during the day—how he knew he made them? I was 
only slightly acquainted with him, and would never have dreamed 
of asking him such a question. But I understand that he replied 
he had a sort of double consciousness; one of what he was actually 
doing (e.g., with his hands) and one of his prayers. I still do not 
understand how he managed the actual arithmetic of them; I do 
not believe that many people are asked by God to pray “in thou- 
sands”; I venture so far as to surmise that it would be very bad 
indeed for them to try—first, because it would distract and even 
strain them, and then because they might easily feel self-satisfied 
at the thought of having got up to the number they had proposed, 
or even broken their own record. It is interesting to see how many 
of the holy hermits around about the year 1000, who recited incred- 
ible numbers of Psalms daily, have not been canonized. When St. 
Ignatius wanted to “break records,” he was near the very beginning 
of his career. But I think that the idea of a “double consciousness” 
is very important. 

We sometimes think that, if we have made the Morning Oblation 
sincerely, our “intention” spreads itself out over all that we do that 
day. No doubt it does. But it strains one’s imagination rather to 
suppose that, because of that sincere oblation, al] that we do (like 
enjoying the cigar that concludes some festival meal) is really super- 
naturalized and eternally meritorious and done for the love of God, 
especially if the Morning Oblation and Intention in no way move 
within our memory. But I am quite sure that, if we obtain the 
habit of seriously making-over our memory, understanding and will 
to the action of God during our meditation, and really do wish, 
at the Communion of our Mass, to be incorporated with Christ so 
as to have in us “that mind which was also in Christ Jesus,” and 
from time to time bank upon the fact that, owing to our baptism 
and confirmation, the Holy Spirit really is indwelling us, and gen- 
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uinely desire that our life should start from these Realities which 
are so much more real than anything else in us—why, I believe 
that that kind of inner consciousness really does come to coéxist 
with our outer one, and that it is more difficult to perform our 
actions out-of-relation to God than relatedly to Him. It is not a 
thing you try to get or to keep, “putting distractions out of your 
head”; it is more the real “you” than the distractions are. Some- 
times this God-ward mind will make you uncomfortable; this may 
be because you really are doing or wanting to do something that 
in your heart you know God does not like. Then one does not want 
to have the up-drifting memory, the insistent urge. Or else, of 
course, it may be a little bit of “Dark Night” which everyone has 
to experience if he is making headway at all. Then you have 
to slog along on faith. And in fact you have to do that all the 
time, for the God-ward consciousness has not to be an affair of 
the imagination, or of separate recollection, of superinduced effort, 
but an outcome of our faith that God really is innermost, and 
most active. 

I would even add that a priest at certain crises (say, when a 
dying man will not repent, when a man seems determined to do 
wrong) simply has to fall back upon the activity of God who is 
preserving him—preserving him as priest; upon Jesus into whom 
he is incorporated so that it really is more true that Christ is alive 
here than that his separate self is the living thing, and upon the 
Holy Spirit who indwells him; and even though the shrine be a liv- 
ing one, the Indweller is more than the shrine. Without then any 
effort of will, let alone of imagination, the priest simply has to 
abdicate—to sit back and to say: “Now You act: it is up to You. 
{ cannot even codperate any more. I have done all I can, and 
therefore all that You wish me to do. Therefore, now do You. 
All-Wise, All-Powerful, All-Loving, take into your hands that which 
I totally make over unto You.” 

Then we have but to believe that the miracle happens—as any 
priest, I am sure, has seen it happen, for who can resist God? 
But this sort of conscious prayer—so conscious that it blots out 
everything else—is not often asked of us. But that the “back of 
our mind” should be Godward, is asked of us, and that is unceasing 


prayer. 








PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Concerning the Office of the Judge and Court Officials 


JUDGE MUST BE DISINTERESTED IN CASES TRIED BY HIM 


A judge should not accept for trial a case in which he is to some 
extent interested by reason of consanguinity or affinity in any degree 
of the direct line or in the first or second degree of the collateral 
line, or as a guardian or trustee of one of the parties, or as an 
intimate friend or an enemy, or because he may gain or lose 
through the case, or if he has in the same matter been advocate or 
procurator of one of the parties. Under the same circumstances the 
prosecutor and the defensor vinculi must likewise refrain from act- 
ing in the case (Canon 1613). 

The foregoing regulation needs no comment. For the adminis- 
tration of justice it is of the greatest importance to have an un- 
prejudiced judge. The above circumstances do not necessarily 
prevent a judge from being impartial, but the common experience 
of mankind proves that there is danger, and the Church is anxious 
to remove all obstacles to a just and fair trial in her courts. There 
is no difficulty in appointing another judge, prosecutor, or defensor 
vincult for the trial of a case which the ordinary official of the court 
should not try because of the reasons given in Canon 1613, because 
the bishop has ample authority to delegate other priests for the 
purpose. If a judge, prosecutor, or defensor vinculi does not heed 
the precept of Canon 1613, the parties to the trial can force the 
issue by entering the plea of suspicion spoken of in the Canons 


1614 sqq. 


EXCEPTION TO THE JUDGE UNDER THE PLEA OF SUSPICION 


When a plea of suspicion is entered against a judge, although 
his competency to try the case is admitted, and this exception is 
taken against a delegated judge who is the only judge in the case, 
or against a body of judges (three or five being required in certain 
cases), or against the majority of delegated judges, the delegating 
authority shall decide whether or not the judge or judges objected 
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to shall be excluded from the trial of the case. If the objection is 
raised against one or other of a number of delegated judges, even 
though the presiding judge be among those objected to, the other 
judges not objected to shall decide whether or not the objection 
shall be sustained. If objection is raised against an Auditor of the 
Sacred Rota, the Signatura Apostolica rules on the objection ac- 
cording to the law of Canon 1603, §1, n.2; if objection is raised 
to the Officialis or Diocesan Judge, the Bishop decides whether or 
not he may try the case; if objection is raised to an auditor (cfr. 
Canons 1580-1583 concerning auditors), the judge who chose the 
auditor shall decide whether or not he is to be allowed to take part 
in the trial. 

If the Ordinary himself tries a case and the exception of sus- 
picion is raised against him, he should either abstain from trying 
the case or commit the ruling on the objection to the immediately 
higher judge. 

If the exception of suspicion is raised against the prosecutor 
or the defensor vinculi, or against other officials of the court, the 
presiding judge of the tribunal—or the judge, if one only tries the 
case—shall rule on the objection (Canon 1614). 

As the Code does not state for what reasons a party to a trial 
may enter a plea of suspicion against the judge or judges and other 
Officials of the court, a party may object to their taking part in the 
trial for any serious reason which would show that the man ob: 
jected to is ordinarily considered influenced and not entirely un- 
prejudiced or impartial. If the persons who according to Canon 
1614 have the right to rule on the objection decide to permit the 
one challenged to take part in the trial, the party cannot stop the 
trial, but the fact that the objection of the appellant was overruled 
furnishes a reason for appeal from the sentence. 


EFFECTS OF ADMISSION OF PLEA OF SUSPICION 


If the one judge who tries a case or one or all judges of a col- 
legiate tribunal have been declared suspect, the judge or judges must 
be changed, but the case stays in the same court. The Ordinary is 
to appoint other acceptable judges in place of those who have been 
declared suspect. If the Ordinary himself has been declared suspect, 
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the immediately higher judge shall appoint a judge in his place 
(Canon 1615). 





MANNER OF PROCEDURE IN THE PLEA OF SUSPICION—AT WHAT 
POINT OF THE TRIAL May THE PLEA BE RAISED? 


sc ae FT ast WM 


The exception of suspicion must be decided as expeditiously as 
possible after hearing the parties, and also the promotor of justice 
or the defensor vinculi, if they take part in the trial and the plea of 
suspicion has not been entered against them (Canon 1616). 

The plea may be proposed orally after the manner of incidental 
! causes or questions (cfr. Canon 1838). It may be decided without 
the formalities of judicial procedure by a decree or order of the 
authority with whom rests the decision. The time granted the 
objecting party to prove his contention is to be shortened, the number 
of witnesses adduced to prove the reason for objecting is to be 
limited to a few, the examination of the witnesses is to be brief; 
the same applies to the witnesses that the judge or other official 
may ask to be heard to clear him from suspicion; the defense on 
either side is to be limited by the judge to what is strictly necessary. 
The decision of the judge on the plea of suspicion should briefly 
indicate the reasons in law and fact on which it is based. No appeal 
is granted from the decision on the plea of suspicion. 

With regard to the time of the trial when the plea of suspicion 
may be raised, the precepts of Canon 1628 shall be observed (Canon 
1617). 

The plea of suspicion is merely a dilatory exception—that is, it 
only delays the trial; as it does not affect its merits, the law demands 
that this question be settled right at the beginning of the trial before 
the so-called contestatio litis. A party is not permitted to raise the 
question of suspicion after the contestatio litis, unless he can prove 
that the reason for suspecting a judge or other official of the court 
arose subsequently to the contestatio litis, or only then became known 
to the objecting party (cfr. Canon 1628). 





CONCERNING THE CONDUCT OF THE JUDGE BEFORE AND 
DurinG TRIALS 


In an affair which is merely of private interest, the judge can 
act at the instance of the parties only. In offenses, however, and in 
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matters concerning the public weal of the Church or the salvation 
of souls, the judge can act ex officio (Canon 1618). 

The ecclesiastical judge cannot act in his capacity as judge in 
redressing private wrongs and protecting private rights unless a 
party invokes his aid as judge. Likewise, after a trial concerning 
private affairs has been begun, the judge must remain passive in 
so far as the proofs of plaintiff and defendant are concerned. He 
merely listens to the allegations and proofs advanced by both parties, 
and helps neither the one nor the other; he merely watches that 
nothing illegal is done, and that the laws of ecclesiastical procedure 
are observed. He cannot grant a party the benefit of the law in 
the various exceptions and other means of defense, unless the parties 
themselves make the petitions to the court in the proper form and 
at the proper moment of the trial. In affairs in which the public 
is interested (e¢.g., the prosecution and punishment of law breakers), 
in affairs in which the Church as a society of Christians is interested 
(e.g., the cases affecting the matrimonial state of the members of 
the Church), and in all questions affecting the salvation of souls 
(the main purpose of the Church), the judge may and frequently 
must act of his own accord as the representative of the Church. 

There are a few instances in which the judge may take action of 
his own accord in private affairs of members of the Church. They 
have reference to the aid that the judge is to give poor and inex- 
perienced people, orphans and minors, but canonists point out that 
the protection given to those persons is part of the public work of 
the Church, not merely a private affair. 

If the plaintiff does not offer proofs in favor of his case which 
he could have presented, or if the defendant does not plead the 
exceptions which he could have urged in his favor, the judge shall 
not supply their deficiency. If, however, the public weal or the 
salvation of souls is at stake, the judge may and must supply the 
deficiencies in the pleadings (Canon 1619). 

The judge’s position in a lawsuit which concerns private rights 
and wrongs is that of a disinterested umpire who decides according 
to the allegations and proofs furnished by the contending parties. 
He is not permitted to assist either party in proving his case. 
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SPEEDY TERMINATION OF TRIALS DEMANDED 


The judges and courts shall endeavor to finish all cases as speedily 
as possible, without prejudice to justice. Cases shall not be pro- 
tracted in the court of the first instance over two years, or in the 
court of second instance over one year (Canon 1620). 

Before the Council of Trent there was no law of the Church 
defining the space of time within which a case in court had to be 
finished, so that after its lapse the plaintiff forfeited the right to 
continue legal action to enforce his claim. The Council of Trent 
(Sess. XXIV, cap. 20) decreed that all ecclesiastical trials in the 
court of the first instance had to be finished within at least two 
years from the commencement of the case in court. After that 
lapse of time either party had the right to turn the case over to 
the higher court, and that court was to continue the trial where it 
was broken off in the first court. The Code urges the courts to 
finish all trials without unnecessary delay, cautioning however the 
judges not to hurry the proceedings to such an extent as to deprive 
plaintiff or defendant of the time they really need for proof or 
defense. The terms of one and two years respectively are not 
peremptory, so that a longer delay does not give the aggrieved party 
the right to take the case to the higher court. Canon 1736 has a 
rule which to some extent stops a case from being delayed indefinite- 
ly, by throwing it out of court if for no just reason action on the 
case has been stopped for two years in the court of the first instance 
or for one year in the court of appeal. 


OatH TAKEN BY THE JUDGE AND OTHER Court OFFICIALS 


With the exception of the bishop who in person exercises the 
judiciary power, all others who constitute the tribunal or assist the 
same must take an oath before the Ordinary or the judge by whom 
they were chosen, or before an ecclesiastic delegated either by the 
Ordinary or the judge, that they will fulfill their office properly and 
faithfully. That oath is to be taken at the beginning of their office, 
if they have a stable appointment, or before the commencement of 
a trial, if they were appointed for one particular case only. 


Even a judge delegated by the Apostolic See and the ordinary 
judge in a clerical exempt religious organization are bound to take 
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the oath when the tribunal is first constituted; the notary of the 
tribunal shall assist at the taking of the oath and make record of it 
(Canon 1621). 

The bishop in charge of a diocese may in person preside as judge 
in canonical trials, with the exception of the cases mentioned in 
Canon 1572, §2, and he exercises the judiciary power in virtue of 
the jurisdiction inherent in the episcopal office. The Code does 
not require the oath of him when he exercises the judiciary author- 
ity, because it is merely a part of the general jurisdiction of his 
office and at the beginning of his government of the diocese he 
has once for all sworn faithfully and conscientiously to fulfill the 
duties of his office. The three branches of the power of govern- 
ment, legislative, executive and judiciary, are united in the person 
of the bishop, which union of powers is, according to the tradition 
of the Catholic Church, of divine ordinance. 

Judges, assessors, auditors, notaries, promotor of justice, defensor 
vinculi, court messengers, and summoners who take part in trials, 
must take the oath either at the beginning of their office (if it is 
a regular appointment) or before the commencement of the trial 
(if they are-appointed for some particular case). The officials 
appointed by the Ordinary take the oath before him or his delegate; 
the men appointed by a judge take the oath before him or his dele- 
gate. The notary whom diocesan judges employ in trials must be 
one of the ecclesiastical notaries appointed by the bishop, and he 
does not take the oath for each case, but takes it when he is made 
notary by the bishop. 

A judge delegated by the Apostolic See (even if he be the bishop 
of a diocese) and the ordinary judges of exempt clerical religious 
Orders or Congregations are obliged to take the oath when the court 
is first organized, and the notary assists and makes record of the fact. 


MANNER OF TAKING THE OATH IN CourRT 


Whenever the oath is taken either by the judges and the other 
officials of the court, or by the litigants, witnesses and experts, it 
must always be taken under the invocation of the Divine Name, 
priests meanwhile touching their breast and laymen touching the 
Book of the Gospels. 

In administering the oath to the litigants, witnesses and experts, 
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the the judge shall regularly remind them of the sacredness of the act, 
rit of the very serious nature of the crime of perjury, and of the 

penalties to which one becomes liable who, after being sworn, tells 
ige a falsehood in court. 
in The oath shall be taken according to a formula approved by the 
of judge, shall be pronounced in presence of that judge or his delegate, 
Des and in presence of both or either of the parties, if they desire to 
or- be present when the oath is tendered (Canon 1622). 
his The invocation of the Divine Name is usually made by adding 
he at the end of the oath or promise, “‘sic me Deus adiuvet’’; and if 
he the Bible or the Book of the Gospels is to be touched during the 
n- oath, the words are added, “et hzc sancta Dei Evangelia.” As to 
on the form of the oath, there is no certain formula prescribed for the 
on officials of the court and the parties, witnesses, etc.; the Ordinary 
or the judge before whom the oath is made may use any form he 
‘or thinks fit. The invocation of the Divine Name in witness of the 
ls, truth is of the very essence of an oath. 
is 
ial OBLIGATION OF SECRECY CONCERNING THINGS DONE IN CouRT 
ils In criminal cases the judges and officials of the court are always 
we bound to secrecy; they are also bound in civil cases, if the revela- 
le- tion of some of the proceedings might be prejudicial to the parties. 
be They are, furthermore, always bound to absolute secrecy concerning 
he the discussions of the case in the tribunal before the sentence is 
de decreed, and concerning the various votes and opinions of the judges. 
The judge can also bind to secrecy by oath the witnesses, ex- 
»P perts, litigants and their lawyers and proxies, if the nature of the 
¥ case or of the evidence is such that from the divulging of the pro- 
. ceedings and proofs the good reputation of others might be en- 
” dangered, or discord, scandal, or other such undesirable results may 
follow (Canon 1623). 
ad JupGEs AND OTHER OrFicrALs May Not Accept PRESENTS 
. FOR THEIR WorK IN CourT 
e, 


The judge and other officials of the court are forbidden to accept 
any presents on the occasion of a trial (Canon 1624). 
In the Law of the Decretals there are severe prohibitions for- 
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bidding the judge and all officials to accept presents because of 
their work in court. It is evident why the former law as well as 
the present Code forbid the acceptance of presents and donations 
from or through parties interested in a case in court. Even if the 
intention of the giver were not directly criminal, but merely intended 
to make the judge or other official more kindly disposed or more 
prompt in handling the case, there is danger that even the con- 
scientious man may become unduly influenced by material consider- 
ations and treat the party generous towards him with more leniency, 
The ordinary judge of the diocese, the Officialis, is supposed to be 
a man who has a sufficiently good benefice not to stand in need of 
financial aid for his living; the other men should get a salary from 
the fees which the parties have to pay according to a schedule to 
be defined by the Provincial Council (cfr. Canon 1909). 


REFUSAL OF JUDGE TO Try A CAsE—VIOLATION OF SECRET OF 
OFFICE BY JUDGE AND OFFICIALS 


Judges whose competency is certain and evident and who refuse 
to try a case, judges who rashly declare themselves competent, and 
judges who through culpable negligence or malice follow an invalid 
procedure or do some other damage to the litigants, are liable for 
damages and can be punished by the local Ordinary, or, if the 
bishop has been guilty, by the Apostolic See. The proceedings 
against the judge may be instituted either at the request of the 
parties, or even ex officio. The penalties are to be proportioned 
to the gravity of the guilt, and may even extend to deprivation of 
office. 

Judges who dare to violate the law of secrecy or communicate to 
others secret proceedings in any manner, shall be punished with 
fines and other penalties, even with deprivation of office, in pro- 
portion to the gravity of their guilt: if the particular laws prescribe 
graver penalties in these cases, those laws shall remain in force. 

The officials and assistants of the court are subject to the same 
penalties if they have been guilty of similar delinquencies, and all 
these may be punished also by the judge (Canon 1625). 

The right of the members of the Church to the service of the 
courts for the protection and enforcement of their rights or for 
the welfare of their souls (¢.g., in marriage cases), would be 
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nugatory if it were left to the caprice of the judge to decide whether 
or not he would accept and try their cases in court. Wherefore, 
the law commands the judge to accept the case if he is competent 
to judge in the matter, and, if he refuses, his ecclesiastical superior 
is under obligation to force him by penalties to do his duty. If the 
judge refuses to try the case because he thinks that he has no 
jurisdiction in the matter, the party who requested his services may 
within ten days after the decision of the judge appeal to the higher 
tribunal (cfr. Canon 1610). Further regulations of the Church 
concerning the petition or complaint to a judge and his refusal to 
answer promptly and his rejection of the petition, will be spoken 
of in the commentary on Canon 1709. 


PRECAUTION TAKEN BY JUDGE AGAINST PLAINTIFF 


When the judge forsees that the plaintiff will probably disregard 
the ecclesiastical sentence if it should happen to be adverse, and 
that therefore the rights of the defendant are not sufficiently pro- 
tected, he can at the petition of the defendant, or even ex officio, 
force the plaintiff to give sufficient security for the observance of 
the ecclesiastical sentence (Canon 1626). 








HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE PARISH SCHOOL 
By Paut E. CampsBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“For God and Country” is the slogan of Catholic education. 
This same slogan is the vindication of health education. The 
Catholic school aims to prepare the child to serve God. Second 
only to the service of God is the service of one’s country. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the child is at least impeded in the service 
of God and country if he does not have good health. 

Health education is not something new in our schools. For that 
reason the slogan, “Health education in every Catholic school,” is 
misleading. It may be only in our generation that the school has 
acknowledged a definite obligation to impart health instruction. But 
in ages past teachers—all teachers and particularly the Catholic nun 
—have done much, directly and indirectly, to promote and preserve 
the health of the children committed to their care. Perhaps the 
nun’s attitude towards the health of our pupils is sufficiently ex- 
pressed in the title so often accorded the teaching Sister, “a second 
mother.” Many teachers of the olden times possessed an uncon- 
scious technique that made their training in health habits carry over 
into later life. The Catholic nun consciously strove to produce 
behavior that was a mark of strong spiritual health, and by the 
same token she trained her pupils to a mode of living that promoted 
vigorous physical health. 

Health education is, therefore, not a new thing. But the failing 
influence of other educative agencies and the increasing complexity 
of modern life have now thrown the burden of health education 
almost exclusively upon the school. The ignorance and the incapacity 
of modern parents make it necessary that the school assume also this 
function, which primarily belongs to the home. 

If we go back to the Spartans, we find that they erred by over- 
emphasis of the physical development of youth. No nation of 
ancient or of modern times that depended upon its manhood for 
its continued existence could afford to neglect the physical side of 
education. Perhaps it was the Great War that shocked America 
into a realization of the importance to a nation of the health of 
its manhood. Less than 30 per cent of our potential fighting force 
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were found to be fit for line service. We found also that 5 per cent 
of this fighting force were affected with tuberculosis, active or ar- 
rested; that another 5 per cent were defective in hearing and 25 per 
cent in sight; that nearly one in four was undernourished; that 
another one in every four was afflicted with adenoids, diseased tonsils 
or enlarged glands; that over 50 per cent suffered from defective 
teeth, and that 75 per cent were victims of other physical defects. 
The discovery gave us pause. 

Our first thought need not be the preparation of a nation’s man- 
hood for the ordeal of war, but educators must aim to develop 
children so that they can render the greatest possible service to 
God and country. Doctor Finegan—whose environment as a State 
Superintendent of Instruction prevented any emphasis upon the 
purely spiritual in education—declared that the great function of the 
school is so to train and develop boys and girls that when they 
enter into the activities of the social, commercial and industrial life 
of the nation they shall possess the best equipment possible for 
efficient service in their own behalf and in behalf of society in 
general. One of the greatest assets that a boy or girl may possess 
is a sound, healthy body. The school teaches the boy how to read, 
and cultivates in him a desire for wholesome literature. It is just 
as truly a function of the school to teach the boy how to care for 
his body and to develop in him the habits and the attitudes that 
make for healthful living. 

Health is not here to be taken in any narrow sense, but in its 
broadest sense as a term embracing the mental, the social and the 
spiritual as well as the physical life. It is, in short, “that quality 
of life which renders the individual fit to live most and serve best.” 
It is not merely physical fitness or freedom from disease. It em- 
braces the mental, emotional, moral and social wellbeing of the 
individual. It is a quality of life necessary for the realization 
of the highest physical, mental and spiritual possibilities of the 
individual (Spencer). The Catholic educator, never neglectful of 
nor indifferent to the spiritual welfare of the student, believes that 
the physical side of the child’s nature should receive due recognition 
along with the mental and the spiritual, the moral and the emotional. 

The history of health education in America takes us back at least 
to the year 1842 when we find Horace Mann defending it as a 
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school subject. But it was developed in a rather haphazard fashion. 
The great evil was always that health was looked upon as a subject 
of instruction and not as an objective in education. Even more 
recent instruction in hygiene has the same mistaken point of view. 
The futility of some physiology instruction is illustrated by the 
case of the boy who knew the names of all the bones of the human 
body but could not locate a single one in his own body. Knowledge 
is, of course, essential in the realization of health practices. The 
mistake has been made of assuming that any sort of knowledge about 
the body would react favorably upon health practice. Physiology 
presented a maze of facts presumed to serve the health of the 
individual in the far distant future. The health knowledge of value 
is that which will function in the immediate life of the child. Our 
attempt to teach health through physiology as a subject of instruc- 
tion contributed nothing of value. 

Nor can we teach health through physical activities alone. The 
program of physical activities is usually inadequate, nor is health 
merely a matter of physical activities. Health must be the outcome 
of the whole program of instruction. The physical education depart- 
ment does, nevertheless, contribute something to the result desired 
in health education through plays and games, corrective work, out- 
door-mindedness and posture. In the same manner the nutrition 
worker, the home economics teacher, the general science and the 
civics teacher have something to offer for the furtherance of health 
education. Medical inspection, properly conducted and intelligently 
followed up, does much to improve the general tone of community 
health. But medical inspection, usually part-time work of busy 
physicians, has in the past failed signally to perform the function 
of which it is capable. When the doctor has time only to rap on 
the classroom door, open it hastily and yell: “Hello, how is every- 
body here?’ his inspection is nothing better than an interruption 
of the work of the teacher. 

But no one of the works or workers that have been enumerated— 
nor all of them together—is health education. Health education 
today is something more than any or all of these. It has replaced 
the old ineffective teaching of hygiene and physiology, from which 
it differs in spirit and in fundamental aims, in its psychological 
basis and its appeal to child interests, in its choice and grade 
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placement of subject-matter. Health education is now part of the 
warp and woof of the school day through correlation with other 
established studies. The memorization of long lists of bones and 
long descriptions of the dire results of the use of alcohol and 
tobacco have been relegated to the limbo of forgotten methods. 

The new health education aims to promote and establish funda- 
mental habits of healthful living, to develop satisfactory attitudes 
towards all health practices, to stimulate the acquisition of health 
knowledge, and to arouse enthusiasm, consequent upon a sense of 
personal responsibility, for the higher standard of individual and 
community wellbeing. The school hopes through this stimulus to 
promote health and happiness, efficient vigorous living and social 
progress. 

The objectives of health instruction are succinctly given in “Health 
Through the School Day,” a publication of the N. C. W. C. Bureau 
of Education. The first aim is to have children master, before leav- 
ing grade school, the most essential health habits. These habits are 
mastered through practice, and this practice on the part of the child 
can be made consistent only when the school has the codperation of 
the home. Of what value is it to teach the pupil to wash his hands 
before eating his school lunch, if the same pupil is permitted to come 
to the family dinner table with dirty hands? 

In health education the school aims only to help the home in 
a function which the latter is unable or unwilling to perform 
adequately. Today the school or some other agency must take over 
many of the functions that under simpler living conditions belonged 
exclusively to the home. This is no derogation from the natural 
rights of parents. Society also has rights. When the home fails 
to protect or respect these rights, the Church or State must step in 
and provide for them. Education in general is certainly a function, 
a right of the home; but no one denies the right of the State to 
supply the deficiencies of the home. Nor does any one question 
the right of the Church to train children in the Christian faith, a 
right which belongs primarily to parents. In offering health educa- 
tion the school, public or private, does not deny the prior rights of 
the family. The school authorities are aware of a serious danger 
to society at large in the ignorance, indifference or inability of 
parents in the matter of health training. They ask for the codpera- 
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tion of the home they are striving to help in the performance of an 
important function. They develop a program of health education 
that depends upon a full measure of codperation from the home. 

The second objective, according to Spencer, is to have children 
through various activities acquire a fundamental body of health 
knowledge that will influence daily conduct during and after school 
life. Knowledge, as before noted, is essential in the realization 
of health practices. But what knowledge? Certainly, not knowl- 
edge designed to function in some distant future. The promise of 
fifteen additional years of life or the bugaboo of the devastation 
wrought by alcohol in the liver of a man fifty years of age fail 
alike to interest the child who is living in the immediate present. 
The knowledge imparted must be such as will function in 
the immediate life of the child. We must place the most 
exacting limitation upon the knowledge selected for presentation, and 
we must adapt this knowledge to the needs of the child being taught. 
“What knowledge does a particular child, X, need to modify his 
behavior with respect to the fundamental practices of health?” is 
the question. The answer must determine the essential material. 
The teacher must rigorously exclude all non-essential material. 

The usual program of health activities includes the following 
points : 

(1) measuring the growing child twice a year, and weigh- 
ing him once a month. An indifferent parent who protested against 
this school procedure and wrote a note saying, “I am not interested,” 
was shocked into line by the principal’s laconic reply, “I am”; 

(2) drinking a quart of milk every day. Perhaps the eminent 
Doctor Walsh would not insist on milk to the exclusion of tea or cof- 
fee. Some time ago in a magazine article he recommended the copious 
drinking of tea if it were hot, weak and fresh. Riders of the milk 
hobby have waxed eloquent in their denunciation of tea and coffee. 
The moderate use of either does not work any great harm. If this 
be dietary heresy, remember that it comes from a Diocesan Super- 
intendent weary of the exploitation of schools by milk companies. 
No commercial interests should be allowed to exploit the school, no 
matter what contribution they may make towards improved in- 
struction ; 
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(3) development of health habits, attitudes and knowledge accord- 
ing to the age of the pupil; 

(4) physical education activities contributing to health education 
through outdoor-mindedness, plays and games; 

(5) health examination once per year, and follow-up work by 
nurses ; 

(6) reasonable correlation with other subjects: drawing, hand- 
work, arithmetic, language, reading and social studies. One example 
is sufficient. We aim in teaching language to develop facility in 
oral and written composition. No one acquires this facility by a 
study of grammar forms or the study of language as such. When 
one has something worth while to say and is seeking to say it in 
an effective manner, he speaks or writes best. Health practices 
pertinent to the child provide him with subject-matter for a theme 
or a debate, a letter or a conversation. The material is within his 
experience, it is interesting, it is vital. He is convinced, and he 
finds joy in convincing others. The innate urge for self-realization 
prompts him to lead others to healthful living. The correlation 
with language work affords an opportunity to satisfy his creative 
urge or impulse. The use of health material in such correlation 
transforms language work, and makes it a live, vital exercise in a 
meaningful life activity ; 

(7) controlling hygienic conditions in building and playground. 
It is of little use to teach the child correct principles of heating, 
lighting and ventilation, if these are disregarded in his own school 
building or classroom; 

(8) daily inspection or appreciation as check-up work. In the 
kindergarten and lower grades a mirror may be used to advantage. 
This inspection or expression of appreciation is very effective with 
young children, but to pupils of junior high school age it may 
cause embarrassment. A substitute is found in the Health Club 
amid the activities of which the students do their own check-up 
work; 

(9) the example of good health on the part of the teacher. Much 
of our most effective school work is imitation. If a teacher is a 
model of the health she teaches, children readily practise the health 
habits she recommends. Our teaching Sisters are apt to neglect 
their own health, perhaps from spiritual motives. It is suggested 
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by Doctor Jordan, of the Catholic University, that the diocesan 
superintendent invite a doctor to address the Sisters from time to 
time on the necessity of observing the simple rules of hygiene with 
regard to exercise, fresh air, proper food and rest. A different 
attitude among our religious teachers on this question would result 
in a great saving of life and service. To make her teaching effective, 
the teacher of health must act and think health as well as preach it; 

(10) observance of Child Health Day. On this day the annual 
health inspection is sometimes made. Miss Spencer, of the N.C.W.C., 
recommends only three medical inspections during the child’s ele- 
mentary school career. Teachers may be trained to detect any 
abnormality that occurs in the intervals. On Child Health Day 
recognition is given all forms of successful health work on the part 
of the pupils, badges and banners are awarded, and the codperation 
of the home is formally recognized. Parents are invited to the 
school to view exhibits of language or art work correlated with 
health education. 

A third and final objective is to develop in children the “health 
ideal.” There follows upon this, as the night the day, an apprecia- 
tion of all that is wholesome and beautiful. They seek to attain the 
optimum point of health to accomplish the highest and noblest ends 
of life. Health leads to an efficient and worthwhile life. A worthy 
life is possible despite ill-health, but good health increases the pos- 
sibilities of service. 

To the Catholic pupil at this point spiritual considerations may be 
emphasized. There is a patent superiority in the Catholic philosophy 
of life as a basis for health education. The purely secular school 
eschews the very mention of the name of God. Nor may original 
sin be mentioned because it is a religious teaching. Its all-sufficient 
explanation of sickness and suffering is taboo. The secular text- 
book on health speaks of the human body as “the machine of 
machines, par excellence, Nature’s master achievement.” One fell 
swoop of the pen robs man of God, and God of man. Man loses 
the dignity his Creator gave him when he comes to look upon him- 
self as the product, however excellent, of a blind force. 

In the present stage of the development of health education much 
depends upon the teacher. If the Catholic teaching Sister fails in 
appreciation of the purpose and the value of this subject, it will 
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be contrary to the religious precedent of centuries. The saintly 
founders of Religious Orders took a very progressive attitude in 
regard to the health of their members, and made provisions for safe- 
guarding health according to the best information of their time. a 
The teacher must be healthy and happy, convinced of the value of if 
health teaching, desirous to help others to a healthful life, and it 
must have a fairly adequate background of accurate health infor- Hl 
mation. In our present school organization the classroom teacher 
is the ideal teacher of health, and the classroom teacher cannot be 
a specialist in health education. A general idea of the aims and 
the objectives of health work will enable any intelligent teacher to 
produce results. The health education course translates scientifically 
accurate subject-matter into interesting, usable material; with this 
in the hands of an experienced teacher a fair measure of success is a 
assured. 

We have said nothing about the course of study. The principles a 
are essentially the same for a course of study in any subject. We i 
must determine the health needs of each grade, the habits, attitudes 4 
and knowledge necessary to meet these needs, and finally the school 
situations in which this subject-matter can best be taught. 

Health is a codperative enterprise; the schools alone cannot realize of 
effective results. The codperation of parents and of the community | 
is essential. Health experts must provide an organized body of 
health material properly graded to the needs of children. These 
experts, the public and private health agencies, the teacher-training 
institutions and the schools must unite their efforts to make correct 
health habits, attitudes and knowledge a common possession of all 
the people. 








LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKFAST ABBEY 


II. The Spirit of Advent 
I 


In one of the most beautiful of her poetical compositions (Hymn 
of Matins for the Sundays in Lent in the Roman Breviary), the 
Church describes the Son of God as the Lord of all things and 
the Maker of all times: 


= . Omnium 
Rex, atque factor temporum. 


Nothing is ever the fruit of blind chance: whatever happens is 
necessarily ordained by an all-embracing Providence. So, the various 
seasons with their peculiar charms and gifts are likewise the result 
of the Wisdom that reaches from end to end mightily and disposes 
all things sweetly. Hence, the graciousness and mysterious attrac- 
tiveness of the holy season of Advent is a gift of Him whose birth 
at Bethlehem brought fresh hope to mankind and caused torrents 
of holy joy to spring from the crushed and shrivelled heart of 
humanity. The key-note of the liturgy of Advent is not so much 
fear and terror as joy and longing, even though on the First Sunday 
of this ecclesiastical season we are made to gaze upon the awful 
scenes that are one day to usher in the grand and dread climax 
of human history. And assuredly none of us can listen in spirit 
and by anticipation to the crash and the blare of the awful trumpet 
that will one day rouse the sleeping generations from the graves 
and the caves of the earth and from the hidden recesses of the great 
sea, without our hearts being smitten with terror. This is likewise 
the theme of the Gospel chosen by the Church for reading on the 
Sunday that concludes her year. Such a choice was not made at 
haphazard. We shall perceive this readily enough if we succeed in 
grasping the principles that guided the Church in the composition 
of her liturgy. 


II. THe LirurGy—tTHE EXPRESSION OF A LIFE 


It would be a grievous mistake and a great loss to us were we to 
look upon the liturgy as a mere pageant, even though it is, indeed, 
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a very splendid and stirring one. There must be such an element if 
of pageantry in it for the simple reason that some kind of display | 
or show can hardly be dissociated from public and corporate worship, 
as opposed to the exercises of a purely private and personal piety. 

The liturgy is the exercise of the virtue of religion by which 
we pay homage to the Divine Majesty. Every word of Mass and 
Office, every act or gesture, tends to the praise of God, and is a 
supplication or the utterance of admiration and love of the Godhead. | 
But that is not all, though it would be in itself sufficient to show lil 
that the carrying out of the sacred liturgy is also the noblest exercise 
of the powers of a rational creature. The liturgy is a life, and, for 
that matter, no less a life than that of Christ, reproduced or, so to 
speak, lived again by the Church, the mystic Christ, which is thus 
the prolongation and extension of Christ throughout all space and 
time. Of the Church as the body of Christ no one has written more 
forcibly or more beautifully than St. Augustine fifteen centuries ago, 
and, again in our own days, Karl Adam in that beautiful book 
one would like to see in the hands of every priest and every edu- 
cated layman—I mean “The Spirit of Catholicism’ (London). 
However, neither the old Doctor nor the present-day professor does 
more than repeat and expand St. Paul’s description of the Church. 
The Apostle goes so far as to affirm that, unless He were united 
to the Church, something would be wanting to Christ, for she is the 
fulfillment or completion of Him, and the task of the Apostles con- 
sists precisely in that they work “for the edification of the body of 
Christ, until we all meet into the unity of faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
age of the fullness of Christ” (Eph., iv. 12, 13). 

We are the mystical body of Christ, who is “the head of the 
body, the Church” (Coloss., i. 18). The mystical body—the mys- 
tical Christ—must be made in all things the faithful counterpart of 
the physical body, the physical Christ. In His mystical body Christ 
lives again. If we might dare to put it thus, the Church is the 
survival of Christ. As a matter of fact, strange and even exag- 
gerated as these notions may appear at first sight, they are scarcely 
more than just a translation of St. Paul’s famous text in Coloss., 
iii. g-11: “Stripping yourselves of the old man with his deeds, and 
putting on the new, him who is renewed unto knowledge, according 
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to the image of Him who created him, where there is neither Gentile 
nor Jew . . . Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ 
is all in all.” These striking injunctions bid us put on the Lord 
Christ as a man puts on a garment, or—and this is the real point 
of the metaphor—as an actor on the Greek stage put on a mask 
representing the features of him whose character he acted and whom 
he thus personified, so are we to appear in a new guise, no longer 
ourselves, as it were, but personifying and showing forth in our 
conduct the life of Our Lord, so that men may all but mistake 
the true Christian for Christ Himself whom he has put on 
(Rom., xiv. 14). 

The Church took up the work of the Apostles where they left 
off. Her task is none other than that which the Apostle describes 
so movingly when he calls the converts he made in Galatia his little 
children of whom he was in labor a second time because Christ 
had not yet been fully formed in them. The Church is a true 
Mother of men: she begets them in baptism, feeds them with the 
Eucharistic Bread, strengthens them with power from on high in 
Confirmation—for these are her Sacraments. True, the Sacraments 
are of Christ’s institution, and He ever works through them; but 
He gave them to His Church, and through them she carries out her 
maternal offices towards mankind: “My little children, of whom 
I am in labor again, until Christ be formed in you” (Gal., iv. 19). 

The consummation, therefore, of the Christian life is only attained 
when every child of the Church has so “put on Christ,” has so 
merged his personality in that of Christ, has so assimilated himself 
to Christ and allowed Christ’s vitality (as it were), to absorb his, 
that he is justified in repeating in his turn the glorious boast of the 
Apostle: “I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me” (Gal., ii. 20). 

Now, it must be quite obvious to all but the most superficial and 
inattentive that the idea which underlies every phase, or part, of the 
liturgy is a re-living, a living again, of the life of the Son of God 
as we behold it in the mirror of our Holy Books. The main episodes 
of the Incarnation are not merely commemorated, meditated, hon- 
ored: they are lived all over again by means of those admirable 
feasts and seasons of hers which make of the Catholic Church the 
greatest realist that ever was. In the liturgy Christmas is not the 
bald, bare anniversary of the birth of the sweet Child of Bethlehem, 
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but it is once again the birthday of the Son of God; Easter and 
Pentecost also are no empty reminiscences, but contain a fullness 
and actuality, significance and purpose like that of the events they 
record. The wording of the liturgical texts makes this abundantly 
clear. To each feast or season corresponds an appropriate dispo- 
sition of soul and a peculiar grace—a grace of spiritual rebirth at 
Christmas, of a rising to a higher life at Easter, of light and strength 
and love at Pentecost, and so forth. This we hope to make more 
and more clear as the liturgical year moves onward. Let us just 
dwell for a moment on the idea stated at the head of this paragraph 
—to wit, that the liturgy is a life. 


Ill 


The liturgical life is really two things, or fulfills two offices, at 
one and the same time: it is a manifestation of a supernatural 
vitality, and similarly the most efficacious means whereby the spiritual 
life of the soul is fostered and increased. Those who have tried to 
describe the facts and phenomena of the soul’s interior life in terms 
of an all but exact science, have divided its progressive movement 
into three stages—the purgative, the iluminative, and the unitive. 
Such a division is based on a law of nature, for in every movement 
there must needs be a beginning, followed by progress, and crowned 
by achievement. To each of these phases of the spiritual life cor- 
respond certain attitudes of mind or “states” of prayer and external 
activities. Thus at the beginning, when man first turns his mind 
Godward, he must be weaned, if not from actual sin and vice, then 
at least from an undue clinging to things transitory and earthly. 
In this process he is most powerfully helped by the remembrance 
of the sterner attributes of God, and the wholesome fear begotten 
of such thoughts is the first step in the path of true wisdom: Inttiwm 
sapientiea timor Domini. 

The most notable characteristic of the liturgical texts for the 
First Sunday of Advent is this wholesome awe of God’s judgments. 
In the Epistle we are warned to break with our previous mode of life. 
However blameless a career may be, there are always possibilities 
of further progress; hence we are told that “now is the hour for 
us to rise from sleep,” that is, from a lethargic contentment with 
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to the image of Him who created him, where there is neither Gentile 
nor Jew . . . Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ 
is all in all.” These striking injunctions bid us put on the Lord 
Christ as a man puts on a garment, or—and this is the real point 
of the metaphor—as an actor on the Greek stage put on a mask 
representing the features of him whose character he acted and whom 
he thus personified, so are we to appear in a new guise, no longer 
ourselves, as it were, but personifying and showing forth in our 
conduct the life of Our Lord, so that men may all but mistake 
the true Christian for Christ Himself whom he has put on 
(Rom., xiv. 14). 

The Church took up the work of the Apostles where they left 
off. Her task is none other than that which the Apostle describes 
so movingly when he calls the converts he made in Galatia his little 
children of whom he was in labor a second time because Christ 
had not yet been fully formed in them. The Church is a true 
Mother of men: she begets them in baptism, feeds them with the 
Eucharistic Bread, strengthens them with power from on high in 
Confirmation—for these are her Sacraments. True, the Sacraments 
are of Christ’s institution, and He ever works through them; but 
He gave them to His Church, and through them she carries out her 
maternal offices towards mankind: “My little children, of whom 
I am in labor again, until Christ be formed in you” (Gal., iv. 19). 

The consummation, therefore, of the Christian life is only attained 
when every child of the Church has so “put on Christ,” has so 
merged his personality in that of Christ, has so assimilated himself 
to Christ and allowed Christ’s vitality (as it were), to absorb his, 
that he is justified in repeating in his turn the glorious boast of the 
Apostle: “I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me” (Gal., ii. 20). 

Now, it must be quite obvious to all but the most superficial and 
inattentive that the idea which underlies every phase, or part, of the 
liturgy is a re-living, a living again, of the life of the Son of God 
as we behold it in the mirror of our Holy Books. The main episodes 
of the Incarnation are not merely commemorated, meditated, hon- 
ored: they are lived all over again by means of those admirable 
feasts and seasons of hers which make of the Catholic Church the 
greatest realist that ever was. In the liturgy Christmas is not the 
bald, bare anniversary of the birth of the sweet Child of Bethlehem, 
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but it is once again the birthday of the Son of God; Easter and 
Pentecost also are no empty reminiscences, but contain a fullness 
and actuality, significance and purpose like that of the events they 
record. The wording of the liturgical texts makes this abundantly 
clear. To each feast or season corresponds an appropriate dispo- 
sition of soul and a peculiar grace—a grace of spiritual rebirth at 
Christmas, of a rising to a higher life at Easter, of light and strength 
and love at Pentecost, and so forth. This we hope to make more 
and more clear as the liturgical year moves onward. Let us just 
dwell for a moment on the idea stated at the head of this paragraph 
—to wit, that the liturgy is a life. 


Ill 


The liturgical life is really two things, or fulfills two offices, at 
one and the same time: it is a manifestation of a supernatural 
vitality, and similarly the most efficacious means whereby the spiritual 
life of the soul is fostered and increased. Those who have tried to 
describe the facts and phenomena of the soul’s interior life in terms 
of an all but exact science, have divided its progressive movement 
into three stages—the purgative, the iluminative, and the unitive. 
Such a division is based on a law of nature, for in every movement 
there must needs be a beginning, followed by progress, and crowned 
by achievement. To each of these phases of the spiritual life cor- 
respond certain attitudes of mind or “states” of prayer and external 
activities. Thus at the beginning, when man first turns his mind 
Godward, he must be weaned, if not from actual sin and vice, then 
at least from an undue clinging to things transitory and earthly. 
In this process he is most powerfully helped by the remembrance 
of the sterner attributes of God, and the wholesome fear begotten 
of such thoughts is the first step in the path of true wisdom: Jnttiwm 
sapientie tumor Domini. 

The most notable characteristic of the liturgical texts for the 
First Sunday of Advent is this wholesome awe of God’s judgments. 
In the Epistle we are warned to break with our previous mode of life. 
However blameless a career may be, there are always possibilities 
of further progress; hence we are told that “now is the hour for 
us to rise from sleep,” that is, from a lethargic contentment with 
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what we are, to the end that we may take another step forward, 
“for now is our salvation nearer.” 

But, just as the spiritual life is not divided into water-tight com- 
partments, so is a soul never exclusively engaged in the exercises 
belonging peculiarly to one of the three stages of its supernatural 
evolution. Hence, Advent does not correspond exclusively, or even 
chiefly, to the purgative life; this would be rather the distinguishing 
characteristic of the first four weeks of Lent. But on the whole 
we are nearest the truth when we say that the liturgy is like life, 
wherein there is ceaseless movement, backwards and forwards, up 
and down. 

But we do well if with the First Sunday in the blessed season 
of Advent we take to heart the warning of the Church, pointing 
out to us from afar (Aspiciens a longe) “the Lord and King that is 
about to come,” and bidding us give up whatever may be a hindrance 
to the coming of the Saviour, even though we may, by His mercy, 
not have to break with any of the ugly things enumerated in the 
concluding sentence of the Epistle. Stripped of sin and vice, we 
shall be ready “to put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” The Secret of 
the Mass also asks for such purity: the very mystery of the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice is the most efficacious means whereby we hope “to 
draw nigh in greater purity to Him who is the author of our holy 
mysteries.” 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


PRAYER FOR Russia Is TO BE THE PRINCIPAL INTENTION OF THE 
Prayers AFTER Low Mass 
Question: I was glad to see in the September issue of THe HoMILetic AND 


PastoraL REviEw an outline of the Allocution of the Pope about the persecution 
of the Christian Faith in Russia. In it, however, I find: “The Holy Father 


requests . . . that the prayers at the end of Low Mass be said especially for 
that intention.” Is it not too mild a translation of “volumus,” etc., of the Pope’s 
Allocution? SACERDOS. 


Answer: Yes, the verb “volumus” expresses more than a desire; 
it is undoubtedly a command, and the Holy Father is very emphatic 
when in that same Address he desires the bishops and the secular 
and regular clergy most earnestly to remind the parishioners and all 
who assist at Mass that this is the prescribed intention of the Holy 
See, and that they should frequently (s@penumero) refresh the 
memory of the people on this point. There should have been much 
more publicity given to this order of the Father of Christendom; 
we have not heard of a concerted effort of the Church in the United 
States to impress this intention of the Supreme Pontiff on the minds 
of our Catholic people. Is it because we do not feel ourselves 
threatened, and therefore are not much concerned over the sad 
plight of our brethren in the Faith in far-away Russia? Have we 
lost the Catholic spirit through which we should be conscious of a 
very intimate relationship in Christ with all nations and tribes that 
are one with us in the Faith? The troubles stirred up by agents of 
the Russian Government right here in the United States in these 
days should have made us understand the seriousness of the rebellion 
against God and all worshippers of God. 


BENEDICTION WITH THE BLESSED SACRAMENT WHEN THERE Is 
No LARGE Host.—GENUFLECTION OR Bow AT BEGINNING OF MAss 
AT SIDE ALTAR 


Question: If the priest forgets to consecrate a large host for Benediction, is 
it permitted to use the ciborium for Benediction rather than disappoint the 
congregation, or may the priest put a small consecrated Host in the lunula of 
the monstrance? 

Is it permitted to genuflect when the priest about to say Mass arrives at an 
altar where the Blessed Sacrament is not kept? CuratTus. 


Answer: The Benediction with the ciborium can certainly be 
given when the priest discovers that there is no large Benediction 
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Host for the monstrance. The Code of Canon Law says that the 
Benediction with the ciborium can be given on any day for any 
good reason without the permission of the Ordinary. The devotion 
of the people assembling for Benediction is a sufficient reason. As 
to the use of a small Host in the lunula, there may be objection, 
not only for the reason that the people may think it improper to 
have the small Host used for that purpose, but also because the 
small Host would touch the glass of the lunula and the rubrical 
laws require that the Host rest against the metal rim of the lunula 
and not touch the glass. 


The priest who says Mass at an altar in which the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is not reserved makes a profound bow to the crucifix when 
arriving at the altar; the server genuflects on arriving at the altar 
and whenever he passes from one side to the other (concerning 
the priest, cfr. Rubrics of the Roman Missal, Ritus servandus in 
Celebratione Misse, II, 2; concerning the server, Decreta Auth. 
S.R.C., n. 4193, 1). 


RIGHTS OF PrRopER PAsToR TO FUNERAL FEES AT BURIAL OF His 
PARISHIONERS 


Question: The pastor of a certain parish has a foreign element in his parish. 
One of the parishioners of foreign language dies, and a priest of the diocese 
who is of the same nationality and who formerly was an assistant in this parish 
comes to the funeral and requests the pastor to permit him to have the Funeral 
Mass. The pastor reluctantly grants the desired permission, fearing to refuse 
lest he alienate the parishioners of foreign language. What right, if any, has 
the pastor to the funeral fees in the case, and if the people make an offering 
to the officiating priest without specification, how is the amount due to the pastor, 
if any, determined? 

On the outskirts of a certain parish but within the defined limits of the 
parish there are a number of people. This parish we shall call A. The pastor 
of the neighboring parish B calls and informs these people that they are members 
of his parish. He tells them this also from the pulpit, and the people believe that 
they belong to parish B. Some time after, the pastor of parish B conducted a 
funeral from parish C (another adjoining parish) of one of the parishioners 
from that section of parish A without permission of the pastor of parish A. 
What redress has the pastor of parish A? PAsTor. 


Answer: The cases concerning pastors’ fees, especially in con- 
nection with funerals, which after having been disputed in the 
diocesan court have gone to the Holy See, fill volumes. In all 
human affairs conducted by humans disputes are liable to arise, and 
it is not wrong to fight in a legal way for one’s rights, or what one 
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honestly believes to be his rights. But the people should not be 
dragged into the quarrel, least of all those who have suffered bereave- 
ment of their loved ones, and besides, too much quarrelling over one’s 
rights among the ministers of religion shows a low grade of 
spirituality. 

The pastor—or he whom our correspondent represents as the 
injured pastor—should not speak about the foreign element, for 
Irish and English immigrants are foreigners to the American shores 
as much as the Poles, Italians, or Germans. He was willing to take 
their dimes and whatever else they offer, and feared to lose their 
support. In any case, that question has nothing to do with the point 
at issue. The question is whether a priest friend of the family, 
who requests the pastor’s permission to say the Funeral Mass, should 
get nothing and the pastor all of the offering, or whether there 
should be a fair division. We know of several instances where 
the priest, of a Religious Order, got nothing in the same circum- 
stances either from the pastor (who kept the whole offering, Mass 
stipend and all), or from the people because they supposed that 
the priest who said the Mass got at least the stipend. Justice and 
fairness ought not to be onesided. If the people request that a 
friend of the family say the Mass, the agreeable pastor usually does 
not suffer for his courtesy, for the people will show their apprecia- 
tion, while a man who is avaricious is soon known and shunned 
by the people, who treat him with the same narrow spirit. 

The people may be buried from any church they prefer; that right 
the common law of the Church gives them, and nobody can interfere 
with that right. If the people do not express any preference, they 
are to be buried from their proper parish and by their proper pastor. 
The parish boundary lines determine—except in the case of the 
language parishes—the proper parish of the people. The bishop 
should be informed if the parish lines are not respected, for there 
must be law and order in the management of parishes. If the 
deceased requested to be buried from some church of his choice, the 
people should be instructed to tell their own pastor about it and 
that they were witnesses to the request. In that case, the Code pre- 
scribes that the portio parecialis be given to the proper pastor. The 
common law does not determine what that portion is, and it should 
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be determined by the Ordinary of the diocese together with the fees 
for the Funeral Mass and other services (cfr. Canons 1235-1237). 


TuHeE BLessinc AFTER DISTRIBUTION OF HoLy COMMUNION 


Question: In a footnote on page 181 of O’Callaghan’s “The Sacred Ceremonies 
of Low Mass” we are told that the Blessing after Communion must be given 
by a priest who distributes Communion at an altar at which another priest is 
celebrating Mass, even if that Mass be a Requiem. In practice this blessing is 
not given. Is this rule to be observed or not? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The liturgists differ because there is no explicit ruling 
on this point by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. It is not for- 
bidden that another priest give Holy Communion while the Mass 
is going on, and in many churches it is practically necessary to do so 
in order that the Mass may not be prolonged so as to cause con- 
fusion and the church may be cleared before the people come for the 
next Mass. Wuest, “Matters Liturgical” (Edited and Translated by 
Mullaney, Ed. 1929. n. 199), draws attention to the fact that there 
is no authoritative ruling on the matter, and suggests that, if the 
priest finishes distributing Holy Communion before the celebrant of 
the Mass gives the last blessing, he should not bless the people. If 
Holy Communion is distributed from another altar than the one 
at which the Mass is said, all things are to be done in the same 
manner as when the priest gives Holy Communion outside of Mass. 


’ 


MANNER OF SAYING THE “Ecce AGNus DEI,” ETC. IN THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNION 


Question: I have heard priests saying the “Ecce Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata 
mundi; Domine non sum dignus” in a loud tone of voice, and the rest silently. 
O’Callaghan in his “Ceremonies of Low Mass” makes no distinction, but directs 
that the whole prayer be said in a loud voice. What is the correct practice? 

SoGGARTH. 

Answer: The Roman Ritual (Ordo administrandi sacram Com- 
munionem, Tit. IV, cap. 2) directs the priest to say with a loud 
voice: “Ecce Agnus Dei, ecce, qui tollit peccata mundi,’ and to 
add immediately : “Domine non sum dignus, etc.,” which indicates 


that all of that prayer is to be said in a loud voice. 


ABSOLUTION FROM ABORTION 


Question: Canon 2350 attaches a censure reserved to the bishop to the crime 
of abortion. Can a confessor absolve from it during the Easter season in virtue 
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of Canon 899, § 3, which allows him to absolve from reserved cases “quos quoquo 
modo sibi Ordinarii reservaverint”? ParocHus, 

Answer: Canon 899 does not speak of the reservation of censures, 
but has reference to reservation of sins only. Moreover, the censure 
for abortion is not an episcopal case but a papal censure, though 
the law authorizes the Ordinary to absolve from it. Pastors have 
the faculty through the Code to absolve from the diocesan or epis- 
copal reserved sins (if there are any in the diocese) during the 
Easter season, but they have no faculty to absolve from the excom- 
munications which the common law of the Code reserves to the 
Ordinaries. In some dioceses the bishops delegate all approved 
confessors of the diocese to absolve from those excommunications 
during the Easter season. It may be noted that, if the penitent can 
honestly say that he did not know of the excommunication, he did 
not incur it, and therefore there is no reservation. If he knew 
and consequently did incur it, he can be absolved if he is well 
disposed and it is hard for him to remain without absolution until 
the faculty to absolve him can be obtained; but he is bound to have 
recourse to either the Holy See or the bishop through the confessor 
within a month under pain of relapse into the excommunication. 
The confessor uses fictitious names—e.g., “Titius,” “Caia”—in the 
report of the case and the request for the mandata or penance (cfr. 
Canon 2254). 


THE GREEK CHURCH AND CELIBACY 


Question: Will you please settle a dispute between us concerning the law of 
the Greek Catholic Rite and the question whether a Greek cleric after having 
received the subdiaconate may validly marry, and whether a Greek priest after 


the death of his first wife may validly marry a second time. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The Catholic Church has always upheld the ancient 
customs of the venerable Oriental Rites, and does not want the 
Catholics of the Latin Rite to induce any of the Orientals to desert 
their Rite and join the Latin Rite. As to the proposed question, 
it should be put in this form, namely, whether in the Oriental Rites 
marriage after reception of a major order is valid. Subdeaconship 
is not in all Oriental Rites recognized as a major order. It is 
impossible in these pages to enter into detail concerning the various 
Oriental Rites. For the Italian Greeks it was decreed under Pope 
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Benedict XIV that the marriage of the clerics after reception of 
subdeaconship was invalid. In the Ruthenian Rite the law is clear 
on the point that a priest’s marriage is invalid; with the Maronites 
and Syrians it is certain that the marriage of deacons and priests 
is invalid, the two Rites not considering subdeaconship as a major 
order. Wernz-Vidal say that it is the practice of the Holy See 
to consider the marriage of a cleric invalid, if entered into after 
he has received an order which in the respective Rite is considered 
a major order. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











CASUS MORALIS 
A Civil Marriage 
By Leo P. Fotey, C.M., D.D. 


Case.—Bertha, a Catholic, through illicit relations with Titius, a 
non-Catholic, gives birth to a child. Through this fact she loses her 
position, and with the child becomes a double burden on her family. 
The family, eager to procure support for the child, urge Titius to 
marry her. Titius, though entertaining no great affection for Bertha, 
is not entirely unwilling to go through a ceremony of marriage with 
her, thus accepting legal responsibility for the child and its support. 
But he declares that he will not be forced into anything, and in the 
event that the girl or her family show themselves unreasonable, he is 
prepared to protect himself by any means at hand. Bertha meanwhile 
consults with Benignus, the assistant of the parish church that she 
attends. This priest has grave doubts about the future happiness of 
the proposed union. He suspects too the sincerity of Titius, who, the 
priest is inclined to believe, will be quite ready to desert or divorce 
Bertha shortly after going through the ceremony of marriage with her. 
Hence, while he does not deny that Titius should be compelled to 
support the child, and that marriage appears to be the only assured 
way of bringing this about, yet he does not see fit to insist on the 
necessity of the marriage taking place before the parish-priest, but 
leaves Bertha in her opinion, tacitly understood, that there will be 
merely a civil marriage to obtain the support of the child. 

(1) Is Benignus justified in failing to instruct Bertha that the only 
valid and lawful marriage of a Catholic is in the form prescribed by 
law? 

(2) Could he in any case positively advise a merely civil marriage 
for a Catholic? 


Solution—(1) In answer to the first question, it is supposed 
that Bertha consented freely in the illicit relations with Titius, and 
hence is entitled only to the support of the child. If any violence or 
fraud intervened, the young man would be further obliged to repair 
any damages done to the girl or her family. We may also assume 
that the only feasible means of assuring support for the child is 
by his marriage with the girl. The priest then was right in allowing 
the girl to accept marriage as the only available means of obtaining 
support of the child. As to the further matter of his silence on 
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the point of what kind of a marriage is proper and lawful for her, 
it is well known that no one is obliged—in fact, one is forbidden— 
to instruct those who in good faith do not live up to their obligations, 
where it is seen no good will come from enlightening them, or 
material sin will become formal. Even when one is consulted and 
asked, showing there is no longer perfect good faith but some doubt, 
still one should answer no more than one is asked. We may sup- 
pose in this case that the girl was concerned only about the 
advisability of contracting marriage with Titius in order to procure 
the support of her child and so to placate her family, incommoded 
by her imprudence and sinful conduct. In view, too, of the insistent 
attitude of the family, the priest may rightly judge that his urging 
of a Catholic marriage will hardly prevail over their influence, if 
the young man, a non-Catholic, raised difficulties thereto. There is 
every reason to believe from the expressed attitude of Titius that 
he would raise difficulties and consider it unreasonable that he sign 
the ante-nuptial promises, appear before the priest, etc. Since, then, 
there is only a slight probability of obtaining a valid marriage, and 
furthermore in the light of the well-grounded conviction on the 
part of the priest that the proposed union will not be lasting or 
happy, it appears he was justified in answering Bertha as he did 
and leaving her to think as she does about the marriage. 

(2) As to the second question, it is well to premise the answer 
by the statement that no Catholic is permitted to contract a merely 
civil marriage, unless clearly intending it as a formality only and 
further not intending to make use of it until a valid religious cere- 
mony has followed. Could then a priest counsel a Catholic to enter 
upon such a formality in a case such as the present proposed, and 
in a country, such as the United States, where civil marriage is 
facultative (1.e., never of obligation by civil law)? Now, after all, 
the canonical form of marriage, though required for validity and 
binding under pain of mortal sin, is only of ecclesiastical law, being 
required neither by the nature of the contract or sacrament strictly 
understood nor by positive divine law. Again one is excused from 
observance of ecclesiastical laws, even those binding sub gravi, where 
there is grave inconvenience, namely, where a grave injury results 
to oneself or others from the observance. Civil marriage, under- 
stood as a formality only, is not something intrinsically evil. We 
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have a somewhat parallel case in Catholics being permitted to apply 
for a civil divorce, when no other means of separation is available 
in a particular locality. Likewise, we have theologians (Capello, 
for example), who permit parties to contract an invalid marriage, 
with certain knowledge of a diriment impediment, to avoid grave 
scandal or grave injury. There might then be a case when a priest, 
in view of the serious injury resulting from not accepting the only 
marriage ceremony available (1.e., a civil marriage), might counsel 
a Catholic to submit to it as a formality only in order to avoid the 
threatened evil, but with the clear intention of not making use of 
marriage, save in the event that the marriage was contracted anew 
and validly according to the prescribed canonical form. But in the 
present case as proposed there is no justification for thus positively 
counselling the girl. If we suppose a quite different case, that 
Bertha specifically asked whether she might go through the civil 
ceremony in order to support her child, then since the priest 
cannot be morally certain that the union will be lasting, he could 
not urge her to contract a valid marriage before the Church, and 
he might have no other means of preventing the future evil of a life 
of enforced celibacy or adulterous concubinage that would follow 
on her desertion by Titius, save the counselling of the civil marriage, 
understood in the sense already explained. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


CANONIZATION OF BLESSED CATHERINE THOMAS, REGULAR 
CANONESS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


The September issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis (XXII, 371- 
80) contains the Decree of the canonization of Blessed Catherine 
Thomas, of the Regular Canonesses of St. Augustine. The Decree 
gives an outline of the life of the Saint and particulars of the miracles 
worked through her intercession. 


DELIMITATION OF THE LATIN AND GREEK-RUMANIAN DIOCESES 
OF THE KINGDOM OF RUMANIA 


By Apostolic Constitution of June 15, 1930, issued in accordance 
with a Solemn Convention reached between the Holy See and the 
Kingdom of Rumania, the Holy Father has defined the new limits 
of all the Catholic dioceses of Rumania. 


CHURCH OF STs. AMBROSE AND CHARLES AT ROME RAISED TO THE 
RANK OF MINOR BASILICA 


This church was erected towards the end of the fifteenth century 
by natives of Lombardy residing in Rome. It has always been the 
headquarters of the Lombard Sodality, which was canonically 
erected by Xystus IV, and was granted many privileges by the 
Milanese Pope, Pius IV, especially through the mediation of St. 
Charles Borromeo. After the last-mentioned illustrious Archbishop 
of Milan had been canonized in 1690, the church, now renovated 
and enlarged, was placed under the joint patronage of Sts. Ambrose 
and Charles. Because of his earlier close connections with both 
the church and Sodality, the Holy Father after his elevation to 
the Chair of Peter reserved to himself the office of Urban Protector 
of the Archconfraternity of Sts. Ambrose and Charles. To com- 
memorate the Golden Jubilee of the present Pontiff, the members 
of the Confraternity rebuilt the Altar of the Blessed Sacrament in 
this church, and decorated it with precious marbles and appropriate 
and beautiful works of art. In token of his paternal benevolence, 
the Holy Father has now raised the Church of Sts. Ambrose and 
Charles to the rank of a minor basilica, with all the rights, privi- 
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leges, prerogatives and honors of such sanctuaries (Acta Apost. 
Sedis, XXII, 387). 


SPECIAL LEGATE APPOINTED FOR THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS OF 
ZAGRAB 


The Holy Father has appointed Archbishop Hermengild Pelle- 
grinetti, Apostolic Nuncio to Jugoslavia, as his special Legate to 
the Eucharistic Congress to be held in Zagrab (Acta Apost. Sedis, 
XXII, 388). 


THE NINTH CENTENARY OF ST. EMERIC 


The Holy Father has designated His Eminence Aloysius, Car- 
dinal Sincero, to preside in the name of His Holiness at the religious 
celebrations in honor of the ninth centenary of the death of St. 
Emeric, son of St. Stephen, founder of the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 390). 


JURISDICTION OF THE SACRED PENITENTIARY OVER ORIENTALS 
IN AFFAIRS OF THE INTERNAL FORUM 


The Sacred Congregation of the Oriental Church was asked 
“whether in matters connected with the internal, non-sacramental 
forum the faithful of Churches of the Oriental Rites must have 
recourse to the Sacred Penitentiary Apostolic.” The answer was: 
Affirmative (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 394). 


CIRCULAR LETTER TO THE ORDINARIES OF ITALY REGARDING 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE HIGHER SCHOOLS 


The Sacred Congregation of the Council has issued detailed in- 
structions regarding the courses of religious studies proper for the 
institutions of higher education in Italy (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 


395). 


INTRODUCTION OF THE CAUSES OF MARIA CZALINA OF THE 
PRESENTATION AND PAULINE MARIE JARICOT 


By Decrees signed by its Prefect, Cardinal Laurenti, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites has given its permission for the appointment 
of commissions to introduce the causes of the beatification and 
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canonization of the servants of God, Maria Celina of the Presenta- 
tion, of the Second Order of St. Francis, and of Pauline Marie 
Jaricot, foundress of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
and of the Living Rosary (Acta Apost. Sed., XXII, 417, 420). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following have been made Domestic Prelates of His Holiness: 
the Right Rev. Msgri. George Schmidt, John E. Schengber 
John Downey, John F. Hickey, Robert G. Connor, Anthony J. 
Mentink (Archdiocese of Cincinnati), Frangois Boulay, Ferdinand 
Béland (Diocese of Trois-Riviéres), Edward C. Griffin, Joseph C. 
Urban (Diocese of Trenton), William J. Rice (Diocese of Green 
Bay), Joseph Lebeau, S. Corbeil, George Edward Fitzgerald ( Arch- 
diocese of Ottawa), J. A. Solon, Joseph Schmitt (Diocese of 
Rockford), F. J. Chisholm (Diocese of Antigonish), Edwin Henson 
(Diocese of Nottingham), and Louis Smet (Diocese of Richmond). 

Messrs. Clarence E. Martin (Diocese of Richmond) and J. J. 
McFadden (Diocese of Pembroke) have been made Knights Com- 
manders of the Order of St. Gregory (Civil Class). Messrs. Wil- 
liam E. Atherton (Archdiocese of Montreal) and Francis Bradford 
(Diocese of Nottingham) have been made Knights of St. Gregory. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE GREEK-RUTHENIAN RITE IN CANADA 
(Continued ) 


CHAPTER II 
CONCERNING THE GREEK-RUTHENIAN CLERGY 


Article 19. The Ordinary shall provide for the proper maintenance of 
the rectors of parishes and missions from the revenue of the Church accord- 
ing to the customs of the country and in proportion to the office and the 
means available. 

20. The stole fees and other emoluments of the sacred ministry are to 
be determined by the Greek-Ruthenian Ordinary for all the missions accord- 
ing to the approved customs of the country. 

21. The Greek-Ruthenian Ordinary shall exercise his jurisdiction over 
the Greek-Ruthenian clergy and people only. If, however, there are some 
Greek-Ruthenians in a place and there is no regular mission or no priest 
to take care of it, the Ordinary should delegate his jurisdiction over the 
Greek-Ruthenians to the Latin priest of that place, informing the Latin 
Ordinary of the delegation, until the time when a Greek-Ruthenian priest 
can be had. 
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22. The Latin Bishops of Canada may, with the notification of the 
Greek-Ruthenian Ordinary, give jurisdiction to the Greek-Ruthenian priests 
over the Latins in places where there is no Latin priest available to take 
care of them. 


23. Priests of the Latin Rite who have obtained or shall in future ob- 
tain faculty from the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church to join 
the Ruthenian Rite in order to help the Ruthenian Bishop in the care of 
souls among the Ruthenians shall be exclusively under the jurisdiction of 
the Ruthenian Ordinary as long as they stay in the Greek-Ruthenian Rite. 
The Sacred Congregation reiterates its request to the Canadian bishops who 
have plenty of priests that they will let the Greek-Ruthenian Bishop have 
some priests temporarily for work among his people, if he requests them. 

24. If priests of Religious Orders obtain permission to join the Ruthen- 
ian Rite, they shall be subject to their Regular Superiors as far as religious 
discipline is concerned, and they shall depend on the Ruthenian Ordinary 
in reference to the care of souls and the Ruthenian Rite. 

25. The priests are reminded of the sanctity of life which their state 
demands. 

26. The priests shall make a retreat at least once in three years for a 
length of time to be determined by the Ordinary. Nobody is to be exempted 
from this retreat except for a special cause and with the express permis- 
sion of the Ordinary. 

27. Obedience and reverence are due to their Ordinary. 

28. Priests shall continue to perfect themselves in the sacred sciences. 

29. Yearly examinations shall be held for at least the first three years 
after ordination. 

30. Priests’ conferences are to be arranged by their Ordinary. 

31. Pastors, quasi-pastors and missionaries are obliged to preach to and 
instruct the people in religion on all Sundays and holydays of obligation. 

32. The Greek-Ruthenian Bishop should once a year call together the 
secular and regular priests of his Rite, at least the principal ones, to dis- 
cuss the affairs of his Rite. 


CHAPTER III 
CONCERNING THE GREEK-RUTHENIAN PEOPLE 


33. The faithful of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite must observe the precepts 
of their own Rite, and must frequent and willingly support their own 
churches. In places where they have neither church nor priest of their 
own Rite, or where they cannot without great difficulty go to a church of 
their own Rite, they must fulfill the obligation of hearing Mass and receiv- 
ing the Sacraments in churches of another Rite. The priests are urged 
to impress this obligation often on their people, because the obligation is 
serious. 

34. The fact that Greek-Ruthenians go to a church of the Latin Rite 
even continually, does not effect a change of Rite. Concerning the trans- 
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fer from one Rite to another, the rules, which have been published by the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church, December 6, 1928, must be 
faithfully observed. Wherefore, Greek-Ruthenians who wish to join an- 
other Rite should address their petition to the Apostolic Delegate and ex- 
plain therein truthfully the canonical reasons for the change of Rite. The 
petition should preferably be forwarded to the Apostolic Delegate through 
their own Ordinary. 


35. The priests of the Latin Rite are forbidden to induce any Greek- 
Ruthenian to change his Rite contrary to or outside the canonical rules that 
govern the transition from one Rite to another. 


36. The faithful of the Latin Rite may, though they have a chance to 
go to confession to a priest of the Latin Rite, confess to and get absolution 
validly and licitly from a Greek-Ruthenian priest approved by his Ordi- 
nary. Likewise, the faithful of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite may confess to 
a priest of the Latin Rite approved by his Ordinary. The priests of the 
Latin Rite cannot absolve Greek-Ruthenians from censures and cases re- 
served by the Greek-Ruthenian Ordinary without his permission; and, vice 
versa, the Greek-Ruthenian priests cannot absolve Latin Catholics from 
the episcopal reservations of the Latin Ordinary. To avoid practical diffi- 
culties, all the Ordinaries should mutually exchange faculties to absolve 
from these reservations, if there are any. 


37. All the faithful of any Rite are granted permission to receive for 
devotion’s sake the Holy Eucharist consecrated in any Rite. Moreover, in 
cases of necessity when there is no priest of a communicant’s own Rite at 
hand, the Greek-Ruthenian priest may administer the Holy Eucharist con- 
secrated according to the Latin Rite, and the Latin priest may give Holy 
Communion that was consecrated according to the Oriental Rite. In the 
ceremonies of administration each priest shall observe the rubrics of his 
own Rite. 


38. Every Oriental Catholic can validly and licitly satisfy the Easter 
precept by receiving Holy Communion in another Rite. However, each one 
should endeavor to receive the Easter Communion in his own Rite and in 
his own parish. Those who receive in another parish should take care to 
inform their own pastor that they have made their Easter duty. 

39. The Holy Viaticum should be received in one’s own Rite and from 
one’s own pastor. However, in urgent necessity it is lawful to receive it 
from any priest, but the priest shall follow the ceremonies of his own Rite. 

40. In families of mixed Rite, the funeral and the offerings belong to 
the pastor of that Rite to which the deceased belonged. 

41. In order to avoid the great inconveniences that may be caused to 
the Ruthenians, they are granted permission to conform themselves to the 
observance of the feasts and fasts according to the customs of the places 
where they live. Such conformity in no way effects a change of Rite. 

42. On feasts which in both Rites fall on the same day the Greek- 
Ruthenians are advised to assist at Mass in a church of their own Rite, 
if there is such a church in the place, saving the rule of Canon 1249 con- 
cerning the fulfillment of the obligation of hearing Mass said in any Cath- 
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olic Rite, in the open air, or in any church, public or semi-public oratory, 
and in the private cemetery chapels spoken of in Canon 1190. In other 
private oratories, however, the obligation cannot be fulfilled unless one has 
received a privilege from the Apostolic See. 

43. The associations of the faithful of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite shall 
be under the supervision of the Ordinary, who shall name a priest as direc- 
tor lest abuses in reference to doctrine, morals or discipline creep in. The 
faithful deserve praise for joining societies erected or at least recommended 
by the ecclesiastical authority. They should beware of joining secret, con- 
demned, seditious, or suspected societies, or those that endeavor to with- 
draw from the vigilance of the legitimate ecclesiastical authority. Likewise, 
the Catholic papers and periodicals shall be published under the supervision 
of the Ordinary, and the priests shall not publish anything in them nor 
be managers of them without the consent of the Ordinary. 


CHAPTER IV 
MARRIAGES OF THE FAITHFUL OF MIXED RITES 


44. Marriages between the Greek-Ruthenian Catholics and the Latins 
are not forbidden, but, in order to avoid the inconveniences which may arise 
from the diversity of Rites within families, the wife may at the time of 
the marriage or during married life join the Rite of her husband. After 
the dissolution of the marriage, the wife is free to return to her original 
Rite. 

45. Marriages of the Greek-Ruthenians with Catholics of the Latin Rite 
must be concluded under the law of the Ne Temere, and therefore as a 
rule before the pastor of the bride, unless a good reason excuses. 

46. Dispensations in marriages of mixed Rite, if there are any to be 
obtained, shall be asked of the Ordinary of the bride. 

47. Children born in Canada of parents of mixed Rite are to be baptized 
in the father’s Rite. 

48. Infants are under the jurisdiction of the pastor of that Rite to which 
the father of the child belongs, with the exception of children born out 
of legitimate wedlock who follow the Rite of the mother (Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental Church, May 24, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 346- 
354). 

DECLARATION 


In the Decree of May 24, 1930, for the Greek-Ruthenians in Canada it 
is stated that in reference to the holydays falling on the same day in both 
the Greek-Ruthenian and the Latin Rite, the Greek-Ruthenians are advised 
to attend Mass in a church of their own Rite if there is any in the place, 
saving the rule of Canon 1249 that the obligation of hearing Mass may be 
satisfied by assisting at Mass celebrated in any Rite. 

The same rule is for the sake of uniformity of discipline to be applied 
also to the Greek-Ruthenians living in the United States (Sacred Congre- 
gation for the Oriental Church, June 11, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 354). 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





fiomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of November 


SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Soft Garments and Reeds 
By Auc. T. ZELLER, C.SS.R. 


“A reed shaken by the wind? A man clothed in soft garments?” (Matt., xi. 7, 8) 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction. John the Baptist a model for Advent. 

I. John the Baptist: (1) his penitential life; (2) his strength of 
character; (a) correcting the Pharisees; (b) reprimanding the 
king; (c) renouncing glory and disciples. 

II. Our imitation. 

Conclusion: Let us merit the praise of Our Lord. 

Holy Church takes for the Gospel on this Second Sunday of 
Advent an event from the life of John the Baptist. It shows him 
to us as eagerly expecting the Saviour. “Art Thou He,” he asks from 
his prison, through his disciples, “art Thou He that is to come, or 
must we look for another?’ In this St. John becomes a fit Patron 
Saint for this Season of Advent. Our Divine Saviour shows us 
this most clearly in His brief description of the Baptist. In a few 
words He sketches for us the character of this wonderful man; but 
what words, what praise, coming as they do from the Saviour, 
God Himself! “What went ye out into the desert to see? A reed 
shaken by the wind? But what went ye out to see? A man clothed 
in soft garments? . . . A prophet? Yea, I tell you, and more 
than a prophet.”’ Let us study this man whom Our Lord praises 
so highly and sets before us as a model. 


His PENITENTIAL LIFE 


“A man clothed in soft garments?” Pulsing through these words 
we feel the Saviour’s admiration for John’s life of sacrifice and hard- 
ship, that fitted him so well to be the precursor of Him who said: 
“The Kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and only the violent 
bear it away.” 

John grew up in the wilderness, and lived in it the greater part 
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of his life. There it was that the call of God came to him. “A wild, 
desolate region it was, bounded on the east by the Lower Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, and extending westward almost to the crest of 
the central plateau of Palestine, and northward as far as the 
ancient boundaries of the Tribe of Juda. It is not a sandy desert 
like the Sahara, but rather a steppe, uninhabited today even as of 
old, generally uncultivated and hardly tillable, with dry, rocky 
mountains, numerous valleys and ravines, a wrinkled, dented sur- 
face and arid soil.” 

Here he dwelt until he was about thirty years old, having given 
up the home that was his as the son of the priest Zachary and 
Elizabeth. He wore a rude, coarse tunic, the material of which was 
cloth made of camel’s hair. The folds of this heavy garment were 
gathered about his waist by a leather belt. Elias the Prophet of 
the Old Testament had been dressed so, as we learn from the Fourth 
Book of Kings, and the prophets after him were wont to wear 
a similar dress. Even at the present time the poorer Arabs and 
Bedouin nomads wear such a tunic. 

Coarse and mortified as was his dress, so also was his food. 
“Locusts and wild honey,” the Evangelists tell us formed his nour- 
ishment—true foods of the wilderness, where they could be found 
in abundance. Even in our own day, we are told, in Arabia, 
Ethiopia, Palestine and elsewhere, locusts often serve as food for the 
poorer classes. The wild honey is bitter, and is called “wild” in 
contrast with that produced by domesticated bees. “It has always 
abounded in Palestine, where it may be found in the trunks of trees 
and in the fissures in the rocks” (for these details see Fillion, “Life 
of Christ,” II, pp. 21 sq.). 

Amid such mortifications, apart from men, the holy Baptist spent 
his days in silent meditation, in study of the Scriptures, and in prayer. 
Power and strength grew amid silence, privations and hardships. 
And when he appeared among the people at last to tell of the Messiah, 
everyone felt instinctively the might of the brave and stalwart spirit 
that breathed in every word he uttered. It was enough for Our 
Saviour to ask: “What went ye out into the desert to see? A man 
clothed in soft garments?” Admiration and scorn were in these 
words, and the people understood. ‘They that are clothed in soft 
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garments are in the palaces of kings.” The court of Herod was 
notoriously soft and sinful. 


STRENGTH OF CHARACTER 


By this penitential life John’s spirit grew strong and unafraid. 
“What went ye out to see? A reed shaken by the wind?” The 
picture was clear to his hearers. The hollow reeds that grew on the 
banks of the Jordan they had often seen, and heard them crackle 
as they bent in the breeze. Not such was John; far from it. Witness 
his address to the Pharisees and Sadducees. They were the ruling 
classes in Israel—harsh and selfish the former, proud and skeptical 
the latter—satisfied with a merely external fulfillment of the mi- 
nute prescriptions of the ceremonial, crushing all deeper religiousness 
in the people. 

Impelled by burning zeal, unafraid, the Baptist turns to them: 
“Ye offspring of vipers, who hath showed you to flee from the 
wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of penance. 
And do not begin to say: ‘We have Abraham for our father.’ For 
I say unto you that God is able of these stones to raise up children 
to Abraham. For now the axe is laid to the root of the trees. 
Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit shall be cut down 
and cast into the fire.” 

Witness John’s attitude towards Herod, in all the pomp and 
power of royalty. Firmly and inflexibly he reprimanded him for 
his frivolous and dissipated life, and when at length, prompted by 
lust, Herod took to himself the wife of Philip his brother, the 
Baptist boldly upbraided him for his sin. To pacify the hatred of 
the cruel and shameless Herodias, Herod cast John into prison. 
Yet, John’s spirit was unbroken, and from his prison he spoke with 
such force that the king felt compelled to hear him. 

Herodias sought his death, and a dance was the fitting occasion. 
Salome, the daughter of Herodias by her lawful husband, performed 
one of those usually licentious pantomimes of which Oriental danc- 
ing is composed; it was more than indecent, it was a real degrada- 
tion. In a stupor of drink and lust, the king promised to give the 
dancer whatever she might ask. This was Herodias’ hour. “Ask,” 
she told her daughter, “ask for the head of John the Baptist!” And 
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immediately the terrible deed was done. Unafraid, giving his life 
for God’s law and the fulfillment of his duty, John met his death. 

More magnificent still, it seems to me, is the unshakeable righteous- 
ness of the Baptist as shown in the way he withstands the tempta- 
tion of glory. So powerful was the impression he made on the 
people by his personality and his preaching that they were willing 
to see in him the promised Messiah. This would have won him 
at once the highest honor of the people and a place of glory at the 
head of his race. Already the notion had spread among his hearers, 
and, as St. Luke tells us, “all were thinking in their hearts that 
perhaps he might be the Christ.” 

The temptation was glittering, but not for a moment did John 
entertain it. At once he “answered, saying unto all: ‘I indeed bap- 
tize with water; but there shall come one mightier than I, the latchet 
of whose shoes I am not worthy to loose’” (Matt., iti. 11). 

Again and again he gives testimony to Jesus, Our Saviour, in 
the clearest terms. And even while he was in prison, in order to 
make it clear to his disciples, he sent them to Our Lord to find out 
for themselves that Jesus was the promised Messiah. It was not 
for himself that he told them to ask: “Art Thou He that is to 
come or must we look for another?” He knew, for he had pro- 
claimed it time and again; to him it was revealed at his call. But 
to remove all doubt from his disciples, that is why the courageous 
and unselfish Baptist sent them to Our Lord. He was ready to 
give up his followers that they might adhere to Christ. This is the 
best evidence of the unshakeable strength of John’s character. 

“What went ye out into the desert to see? A reed shaken by 
the wind?” Ah, no! No wind of fear, or persecution, or torture, 
or death—nor even the wind of glory—could shake him. Strong 
as an oak, he stood for his duty as the forerunner of the Christ. 


Our IMITATION 


Today more than ever we need to learn a lesson from the hard 
life of St. John the Baptist. A softness, almost an effeminacy, is 
creeping in everywhere. Homes are growing always more and more 
luxurious. We have come to look upon comfort and pleasure as 
absolute and undoubted rights, so much so that we exaggerate their 
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importance. We have no patience with a lessening of convenience. 
Beauty culture is running to seed. All these are but symptoms, 

Deeper still is the softness that has crept into our lives. Shows, 
movies, games—in a word, artificial means of entertainment—have 
ceased to be the spice of life; they are becoming regular diet. And, 
such as they are, they hardly contribute to a hardening of our moral 
sinews: they are permeated with that “softness” that is sapping 
our vigor. 

Young people put off marriage for the one reason that they wish 
to “enjoy” life longer. Husbands and wives shrink from being 
the fathers and mothers they were destined to be by their own vows 
at the altar, just because of the hardships and sacrifices entailed by 
these sacred obligations. And it is this tendency, perhaps, that makes 
it doubly hard for us to face a season of depression such as we 
are now going through. This it is that makes us lukewarm in our 
confidence and trust in God. 

One of the most beautiful characters among the Iroquois Indian 
martyrs was the young Margaret Garangouas, the daughter of an 
hereditary chief of the Iroquois league. Her story is told by John 
Gilmary Shea. Taken prisoner in her field, she was hurried away 
to her native town. There she was slashed from head to foot with 
knives, and left for a time to endure the pains of her wounds. When 
she was condemned to die, a few days after, she endured the fearful 
torments with heroic constancy, the names of Jesus, Mary, Joseph, 
alone escaping her lips. 

Once she asked for water; but reflecting a moment, she asked 
them to refuse her, saying: “My Saviour suffered great thirst when 
dying for me on the Cross; is it not just that I should suffer the 
same torment for Him?’ Her torture lasted from noon to sunset. 
But to her it meant one thing: union with Jesus in suffering. She 
had the spirit of the Baptist. We can learn from this Indian girl 
not to be “men clothed in soft garments.”’ 

Nor must we be reeds shaken by the wind. Here again is a 
need of our day. From every side our Catholic and Christian con- 
victions are assailed. In the name of science and in the name of 
progress all the supernatural truths of our Faith are rejected and 
the noble standards of Christian morality are lowered. Even the 
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man working beside us, having drunk at these poisoned sources, 
grows voluble about it. We must be as firm as St. John the Baptist. 

From Shea’s “History of the Church in Colonial Days” we glean 
another beautiful story. Stephen Tegananokoa, captured by a 
Cayuga party, was taken to Onandaga; he was a fervent Christian 
and had long edified the Mission of Sault St. Louis. When re- 
proached on the scaffold with having left his tribe to join the 
mission, he replied: “I am a Christian, and I glory in being one. 
Do with me what you will; I fear neither your outrages nor fires. 
I willingly give my life for a God who dies for me.” 

On hearing this courageous answer his countrymen sprang upon 
him, cutting and mutilating his body in every part. One of them 
cried out tauntingly: “Pray!” “Yes,” he replied, “I will pray.” 
And, as well as his fettered hands permitted, he made the sign of 
the Cross, saying: “In the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.” Furious at this, his tormentors hacked off 
several of his fingers, yelling: ““Now pray to your God.” Again 
he made the sign of the Cross, and they cut off the remaining 
fingers, and for a third time, with every opprobrious epithet, bade 
him pray. Once more he endeavored to form on his body the 
symbol of redemption with the stump of his hand; but it was im- 
mediately severed at the wrist, and every spot he had touched was 
scored with slashes. Long and terrible was his torture until, com- 
mending his soul still to God with fervent prayer, he received the 
death stroke. This is the courage we must emulate in our daily 
loyalty to our Faith, its practices and demands. 


CONCLUSION 


During these Advent days let us imitate St. John in our prepara- 
tion for the coming of Jesus to us on Christmas Day. Not in big 
things perhaps, but in the little sufferings incidental to a Christian 
life and in some voluntary sacrifices and renunciations, let us show 
that we are not “men clothed in soft garments.” And by stricter 
fidelity, despite surrounding laxity, to all our duties, let us show 
Our Lord that we are not “reeds shaken by the wind.” So let us 
merit His coming to us with the richest graces and blessings. 











THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


The Unknown God 
By R. J. Nasu, S.J. 


“There hath stood One in the midst of you whom you know not’ (John, i. 26). 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction: John’s mission—to make Christ “known.” The need 
of such a mission. 
I. The same need obtains today. 
Il. Christ is “unknown” in our hearts, into which He came by 
sanctifying grace in Baptism. 

Ill. He is also “unknown” in the Blessed Sacrament. The Saints, 
indeed, have known Him in this Sacrament, but to the vast 
majority of mankind He ts “unknown.” 

Conclusion: Do I know Christ? Example of Saint Paul. By fol- 
lowing his example, I too will come to know and love Our Lord. 
St. John the Baptist, Christ’s precursor, was standing by the banks 
of the Jordan. Round about him had gathered large numbers from 
the country of Judea and from Jerusalem to hear him. His strange 
manner of life had attracted the crowd. Drawn by the hope that 
he might be the Messiah, some came questioning him eagerly ; some, 
whose curiosity had been aroused by the tales spread in the city 
concerning him, went out to the desert to see for themselves. The 
priests and levites came, sent by the Jews to ask who he was and 
what was the meaning of his life; the soldiers, too, and the publicans 
came out to him, inquiring what they should do. His answers to all 
their questions were but developments of the one thought which 
lay uppermost in his mind: ‘There hath stood One in the midst 
of you whom you know not.” Here was his message—to tell all 
men that Christ had come to His own, and His own had not 
received Him. To the Baptist was given the mission of pointing 
out to men the Lamb of God; to him was entrusted the task of 
arousing in them a response to the love of the Sacred Heart. 


Curist UNKNOWN TODAY 


I do not purpose today, my brethren, to dwell on the need of 
making Christ known and loved during the lifetime of St. John. 
That need is written large on every page of the Gospel. Our Lord 
was “unknown” during the first thirty years of His life. Few 
recognized in “the carpenter’s Son” the Son of God. Unknown 
too even at the end of His Public Life and even to His Chosen 
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Twelve, He was forced to exclaim: “So long a time have I been 
with you, and you have not known Me!” And, lifting up His eyes 
to heaven, He prayed: “For these, O Father, do I pray . . . that 
they may know Thee, the one true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
Thou hast sent.” Of a truth, One had stood in their midst, whom 
they knew not. 

Christ unfortunately is still unknown. “Behold this Heart,” He 
complained to St. Margaret Mary, “‘which has loved men so much, 
that It has spared nothing, even to exhausting and consuming 
Itself, in order to testify Its love! In return, I receive from the 
greater part only ingratitude, by their irreverence and sacrilege, 
and by the coldness and contempt they have for Me.” His sad 
complaint was made in 1673, but the echo of that complaint still 
rings clear. Today, as in the days of St. John, men do not know 
Christ. He dwells in our hearts, but His indwelling is unrealized; 
in the Blessed Sacrament He is “always living to make intercession 
for us,” but His life in the tabernacle is hidden, and “unknown” 
except to His few faithful friends. Let us ponder a little on each 
of these two thoughts. 


CHRIST IN Our SOULS 


You have often seen, my brethren, the beautiful ceremony of 
Baptism. In the course of that ceremony the priest says: “Go 
forth, unclean spirit, from this man, fashioned of God, for the Lord 
hath deigned to call him to His holy temple, that he may be made 
a temple of the living God and that the Holy Spirit may dwell in 
Him.” Wondrous dignity! Each of us, in Baptism, became the 
temple of the living God. By sanctifying grace, we became, in the 
sublime expression of St. Peter, “partakers of the Divine Nature.” 
In other words, my brethren, Christ dwells in us; He lives, abides, 
in our souls as long as they are free from mortal sin. Do not 
imagine that this is a mere figure of speech, or a poetic clothing 
for a truth so frequently lost sight of that it seems no longer real. 
“If any man love Me,” says Christ, “My Father will love him, and 
We will come to him, and make Our abode with him.” “T pray, 
O Father, that they may all be one, as Thou Father in Me, and 
I in Thee, that they may be one in Us.” Christ in us, and we in 
Christ; Christ dwelling in our souls, so that all our actions, words, 
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and thoughts become supernaturalized—done by Christ who lives 
in us and moves us to act. Sublime thought! Glorious ideal which 
puts before us the true concept of sanctity! Lifted far above the 
sordid things of earth by its force, St. Paul cried out: “I live, now 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 


CULTIVATION OF SENSE OF CHRIST’Ss PRESENCE 


“Christ lives in me!” Each one of us, as long as he preserves 
sanctifying grace in his soul, may repeat the cry of the Apostle. 
Each of us carries Christ about with him in his heart. In Baptism 
sanctifying grace was given to us. The unclean spirit was driven 
forth from our soul, and his place taken by the Holy Spirit of God. 
Have we been responsive to the inspirations of the Holy Spirit 
during the years which have elapsed since our Baptism? For, 
brethren, it is our awful power that we can “grieve the Holy 
Spirit.” We can drive Him far from us, and give entrance once 
more to the archenemy of souls. O, the pity of mortal sin! God 
has put such possibilities into our hands of doing great things for 
Him, and so often these opportunities are let slip, and His work 
remains undone! He has made it possible for us to become saints, 
and has shown us that sanctity is the only rational development 
of our lives. He has come into our souls in Baptism, so that in 
our striving after sanctity we are not singlehanded. Christ lives 
in me. Would it not- be strange if He were to dwell with me all 
my life, and He and I never became intimate friends! He longs 
to raise me to His intimate friendship, such as His Saints enjoyed. 
He wants me to turn lovingly to Him who is within me, and to 
speak to Him with childlike simplicity, sharing everything with 
Him, asking Him to bless my innocent pleasures and to strengthen 
me in my moments of sadness. 


CHRIST IN THE TABERNACLE 


The life of the saintly Irish Jesuit, Father William Doyle, has 
excited the admiration, not merely of Catholics, but uf many out- 
side the Fold. Father Doyle’s life was characterized by an intense, 
personal love for Christ, and an ardent devotion to Him in the 
Blessed Sacrament. “The mad longing for His presence,” he 
writes in one place, “is at times overpowering. It would be hard 
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to describe how He chains me to Him, the magnetic attraction, 
the more than physical force that drags me to the Tabernacle, and 
the pain with which I realize at His Feet how small and feeble the 
human heart is to give Him a love worthy of His.” If language 
like this seems to us exaggerated, it is because for us Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament is as One in our midst whom we know not. 
But the Saints, and men who aim at making the very most of their 
lives for God, come to know Him, and the Blessed Sacrament be- 
comes the center of all their interests, the source of all their joys. 

But the vast majority of Catholics have not this keen appreciation 
of the value of the Blessed Sacrament. They come to Mass—though 
they come late perhaps—because they have been accustomed so to 
come from childhood, and they know they commit mortal sin if they 
do not come. They receive Our Lord two or three times in the 
year, but their Communions are cold, their preparation scant, their 
thanksgiving short and without fervor. Suggest that, with a little 
sacrifice, they could come to Mass daily and make some reparation 
to Our Lord for all the ingratitude He complains of, or that they 
could answer His appeal for love by allowing Him into their hearts 
or visiting Him more frequently, and at once you are met with 
innumerable excuses. They have not much time, they are kept 
so busy! But of what use are their busy labors if God’s blessing 
does not rest on them? “Thou fool,” Christ will say, “this night 
do they demand thy soul of thee, and whose shall these things be 
for which thou hast labored?” They have no time for Him on 
whom they depend for every moment, but plenty of time for the 
theatre or picture-house. Even when we are living tolerably good 
lives, how much more could we do to forward God’s cause, if we 
were not such slaves to our own convenience and pleasure! How 
many more Masses could we assist at, if we were alive to the 
tremendous value of the Holy Sacrifice and would practise the self- 
denial necessary to be present at it each day! How many more 
fervent Communions we could receive, if we realized the love of 
Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament! How many times we could 
visit Him during the day, if we wanted to! There stands in the 
midst of us One whom we know not. 
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EXAMPLE OF ST. PAUL 









In her earliest days the Church had much to suffer from a certain 
man, who “made havoc of the church, entering in from house to 
house; and dragging away men and women, committed them to 


prison... . 


Breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 


disciples of the Lord, he went to the high-priest, and asked of him 
letters to Damascus, to the synagogues, that, if he found any men 
and women of this way, he might bring them bound to Jerusalem.” 
On the way, a great light shone about him, and he was thrown to 


the ground. 


“Saul, Saul,” called a sad voice, “why persecutest thou 


Me?” And Saul said: ‘“‘Who art Thou, Lord?’ And the answer 


came: 


“T am Jesus whom thou persecutest.” Till then Saul had 


not known Him, but on that day he learned his first lesson in the 
school of love. His schooling progressed, and his love increased 
until at last it found expression in the triumphant cry : “Who, then, 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation? Or 


nakedness ? 


Or famine? Or fire? Or the sword? For I am sure 


that neither death nor life, nor things present, nor things to come, 
shall be able to separate us from the love ot God, which is in Christ 
Jesus, Our Lord.” 


Brethren, even as St. Paul prayed to know Christ, so must we 
Through prayer, and only through prayer, shall we be 
able to “learn Christ.” If to us He is still unknown, if the Son 
of Mary has not yet obtained full possession of our hearts, if we 
have followed Saul in his ignorance of Christ, let it be ours hence- 


pray. 





forth to try and imitate Paul in his enthusiastic love. 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Preparing for Christ 


By STEPHEN J. SULLIVAN, D.D. 


“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight His paths” (Luke, tii. 4). 
SYNOPSIS: I. Need of preparation for Christ’s coming. 





Il. Self-sufficiency. 
III. Duplicity. 

IV. Unruly passions. 
V. Conclusion. 
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During Advent the Church urges us to meditate seriously on the 
threefold coming of the Lord: His birth in Bethlehem, His entrance 
into men’s hearts by grace, His coming in judgment. That His 
threefold coming may redound to our spiritual benefit, the Church 
assigns to the Christmas festival, not merely one day of vigil, but 
four weeks of serious preparation. During these weeks she repeats 
again and again the cry of the Precursor, John the Baptist: “Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make straight His paths.” Today 
this exhortation goes forth from a hundred thousand Catholic pul- 
pits to millions of listeners unto the ends of the earth. What a 
transformation would be wrought in this restless world if all men 
heeded the call, if all accepted the golden opportunity to welcome 
the Saviour of mankind! “Christ died for all; that they also, who 
live, may not now live to themselves, but unto Him who died for 
them, and rose again. . . . If then any be in Christ a new 
creature, the old things are passed away; behold all things are made 
new” (II Cor., v. 15, 17). 


NEED OF PREPARATION 


Christ came as the Saviour of the world, to heal souls, to cure 
the disorders of society, to make all things new. Personal regenera- 
tion, social regeneration, political regeneration, must come through 
Him. This is God’s way—there is no other. The very foundation 
of Christianity rests on the doctrine of the fall of man and of 
his restoration in Christ. God became man that He might satisfy 
the divine justice and obtain for men access to divine grace. 
Spiritual rehabilitation can be had only through the ministration 
of the Physician who came to save afflicted humanity, and who calls 
to us: “Come to Me, all you that labor and are burdened, and I will 
refresh you” (Matt., xi. 28). 

But that we may share in the blessings which the Saviour offers, 
there is need of correspondence with God’s grace. God has given 
to man a free will, and man must choose between good and evil, 
between Christ and Satan. The venerable Simeon foretold of the 
Redeemer : “Behold this Child is set for the fall and for the resur- 
rection of many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be contradicted” 
(Luke, ii. 34). Christ leads the way, man is free to follow: “I am 
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the Light of the world; He that followeth Me walketh not in dark- 
ness” (John, viii. 12). His way is the hard way of self-denial: 
“If any man will follow Me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow Me” (Mark, viii. 34). This adherence to Christ 
implies constant suppression of evil propensities, lifelong discipline 
of self. 

OBSTACLES: IN SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


One obstacle to the saving work of Christ is the prevailing spirit 
of self-sufficiency, the proud assumption that humanity can right 
itself by its own unassisted efforts. To this spirit of pride we may 
attribute the world’s ingratitude to the Church for the manifold 
blessings of Christian civilization, the constant reiteration that 
Christianity is a failure, and the setting up of a purely natural 
philosophy in the government of human affairs. It is the old proud 
cry: “We will not have this man to reign over us” (Luke, xix. 14). 

But the only efficient remedy for the ills of humanity is to bring 
Christ into the lives of men—into their hearts, into their homes, 
into their social and political institutions. Without His influence 
humanity would fall back into the degradation of the old pagan 
world. Christ is the King foretold by the prophet as the “Prince 
of Peace” (Isa., ix. 6). “The Lord is our King: He will save 
us” (Isa., xxxiii. 22). “He must reign” (I Cor., xv. 25). That 
Christ may reign within human hearts, men must remove the moun- 
tainous barrier to His coming—the monstrous pride that would stand 
against God Himself. The hills, too, must be brought low—the 
petty but offensive vanities that hinder the redeeming work of 
Christ. 


DUPLICITY 


The crooked ways must be made straight. Christ demands 
straightforwardness in His service. “A perverse heart is abominable 
to the Lord: and His will is in them that walk sincerely” (Prov., 
xi. 20). “The searcher of hearts and reins is God” (Ps. vii. 10). 
Familiar to all is Christ’s terrible reproach of the Pharisees of His 
day: “Woe to you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, because you 
are like to whited sepulchres” (Matt., xxiii. 27). 


Today many claiming to be disciples of Christ are filled with the 
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spirit of worldliness and strive to serve both God and mammon. 
Professing to be Christians, they follow the false maxims of the 
world. Christ has declared there can be no neutrality, no divided 
allegiance for His followers. “He that is not with Me, is against 
Me: and he that gathereth not with Me, scattereth” (Matt., xii. 30). 
“No man can serve two masters” (Matt., vi. 24). 

Insincerity towards God implies betrayal of self and leads to 
duplicity with our fellow-men. Dissimulation, flattery, hedging in 
speech, double-dealing, misrepresentations, are obstacles in the way 
of the Lord. 

“To thine own self be true; 


And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


UNnRULy PAssIONS 


The rough places must be made plane. Unruly passions are 
hindrances to the reign of the King within our hearts. Due to 
the fall of Adam, human passions are in rebellion against reason 
and against the workings of grace. On account of our fallen nature, 
there is within us an inclination to evil. “The imagination and 
thought of man’s heart are prone to evil from his youth” (Gen., 
viii. 21). “Our fever,” says St. Ambrose, “is avarice; our fever is 
lust; our fever is ambition; our fever is anger.” We must keep the 
passions within control. St. Augustine says: “Those persons are 
peacemakers within themselves who restrain the sensual inclinations 
of the flesh and subject all the emotions of their souls to reason. 
Thus they become the kingdom of God, in which everything is 
orderly” (De Serm. Dom. in monte, lib. I). 

“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight His paths.” 
Today the Church with good reason repeats the admonition of John 
the Baptist. Today we need John the Baptists to prepare the way 
of the Lord, to keep straight His paths, to oppose the abominations 
of the neo-paganism, to uphold human decencies, to cry out against 
the flagrant disregard of life and law, against the sinful vagaries 
of sexual passion, against the degradation of the stage, against the 
obscenities of modern literature, against all low cravings of depraved 
nature. 

St. Paul admonishes his disciple Timothy: “Thou, therefore, my 
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son, be strong in the grace which is in Christ Jesus. . . . Labor 
as a good soldier of Christ Jesus. . . . He that striveth for the 
mastery, is not crowned except he strive lawfully” (II Tim, ii, 
I, 3, 5). Let us work hand in hand with Him who came to save 
us and in whom alone we can find happiness here and hereafter. 


“At birth our brother He became; 
At meat Himself as food He gives; 
To ransom us He died in shame; 
As our reward, in bliss He lives.” 


CHRISTMAS DAY 
The Lessons of Bethlehem 
By LamBert NOL Le, O.S.B. 


“Let us go over to Bethlehem, and let us see this word that is come to pass, which 
the Lord hath showed us” (Luke, ii. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The Christmas message was one of joy; but the 
secret of the Incarnation was not then revealed fully to all 
but only to the friends of God. It demands a childlike spirit. 

I. Bethlehem, the place of joy. The significance of the three 
Masses. 

II. Bethlehem, the House of Bread. 

Conclusion: Every altar can become for us a Bethlehem, and every 
Holy Mass a Christmas celebration. 


The ‘“‘message of great joy” delivered by the Angel to the shep- 
herds in the dark of Christmas night was the most cheerful sound 
the world had heard since the closing of Paradise. It was the revela- 
tion of God’s secret of love, not to a few, but for the benefit of 
“all the people.” He that was born was the “long expected” of the 
people of Israel and of all the nations. Of Him the Prophets had 
foretold the most wonderful things: He had been the object of the 
faith and hope of the Patriarchs; He was to take away the power 
of Satan. But on Christmas Day He did not will to show His 
power over His enemies; He preferred to attract to Himself 
His friends—the simple, the meek, the humble, those of pure 
and willing hearts. So, if we wish to keep Christmas in a profit- 
able way, we must become like little children. And if we are 
tempted to think that attitude below our dignity, let us be impressed 
by the beginning of the Gospel of St. John which is said after the 
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First and Second Masses and chanted solemnly at the Third. 
St. John there teaches us that “the Word was made flesh,” and since 
that first Christmas Day has “dwelt amongst us.” If He the Eternal 
God—who mildly asks to be received where He might demand full 
possession, who deigns to show us His goodness and kindness rather 
than His overwhelming strength and wisdom—if He could become 
a child, where is the difficulty for us, unless it be pride? And He 
Himself has warned us: “Unless you be converted and become 
as little children, you shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.” 


BETHLEHEM, THE PLACE OF Joy 


The Introit of the First Mass, which is said in the dark of the 
night, introduces us to the Heavenly Father saying: “Thou art 
My Son, this day (1.e., in the day of eternity) I have begotten 
Thee” (Ps. ii. 7). Therefore, it will be in vain for the peoples and 
nations to rage against Him (Ps. ii. 1). In the Gospel we see 
Our Blessed Lady and St. Joseph kneeling at the manger of the 
Babe wrapt in swaddling clothes, and they rejoice in the fullness of 
their hearts, for they behold a sight which none of the holy Patriarchs 
nor any of the Prophets had been privileged to see—a sight that had 
been the source of all their spiritual joy on earth, although they 
knew it only by faith. 

These two great and privileged souls rejoiced not only for them- 
selves, but for the sake of God and for the world that was to be 
saved. And while at the moment of Our Lord’s birth the darkness 
of ignorance still covered the earth of the pagans, and a mist even 
the chosen people (Is., xl. 2), this holy couple at that moment 
represented already the spiritual Jerusalem, God’s holy Church and 
all her holy children. Upon them the joyful light of God’s revela- 
tion had already risen (Is., xl. 3). Both had believed with readiness 
the almost incredible message of the Angel, announcing to each of 
them the divine mystery of the Incarnation by a Virginal Mother 
through the power of the Holy Ghost. And their Faith had not 
wavered even the previous evening when “there was no room in 
the inn” or in any house for the Son and Lord of royal David in 
His father’s own city. Because the faith of Our Lady and St. Joseph 
was so perfect that it did not need any outward signs or wonders, 
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their Christmas joy was also perfect at the time when the world 
was still buried in gloomy and dark sadness. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD MASSES 


The Second Mass, fixed for daybreak, very suitably brings before 
us the simple shepherds as the representatives of the good and 
humble Israelites. The dawn symbolizes the lighting up of their 
dim faith by the brightness of God shining around the Angels. So 
they adored the newborn Child as God, although He appeared to 
them poorer than any they had ever seen. And their joy burst 
forth in “glorifying and praising God,” for they looked forward 
to the fulfillment of all the great promises which the God of Israel 
had made to His people. 

The Third Mass which is celebrated in broad daylight reminds us 
of the joy which was not restricted by the narrow bounds of the 
Jewish people, but went also out into the pagan world. Thus, the 
Last Gospel of that Mass tells the story of the Magi, and it is 
meant in a special manner for us, the children of the Gentiles whom 
the Wise Men from the East represented. In them was indeed a 
readiness and a desire to believe in the star of Jacob and the scepter 
of the great king springing from Israel; but they and our fore 
fathers needed signs from heaven and miracles to lead them to the 
faith. As St. Paul says (I Cor., xiv, 22), whereas prophecies are 
given to and are sufficient for believers, those that have not yet 
the faith need signs or miracles. But when once the Magi had 
received that wonderful star, they followed it without hesitation; 
and they received the faith and with it the full amount of Christmas 
gladness, for they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. Thus, the 
three Masses of Christmas Day teach us that the joy of the feast 
will be given to all true friends of God, but to them only. 


BETHLEHEM, THE House or BREAD 


But Bethlehem was not for them and is not for us merely a source 
of that joy which comes through faith. Bethlehem signifies “House 
of Bread” ; and Christmas was meant to be also a source of strength. 
All the people of good will, both among the Jews and the pagans, 
had for a long time felt their utter weakness and incapacity to follow 
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the light of reason or of faith. They were, as Jeremias complained 
(xiv. 18; Lam., ii. 19) consumed with famine and fainted for 
hunger; but, as the prophet Amos (viii. 12) tells us, it was not 
so much a bodily as a spiritual hunger for the Word of God. 
The prophet may not have realized, as we do now, that that Word 
of God was the Son of the Eternal Father; that He meant to and 
has become our Living Bread in order to maintain and strengthen 
the life of our souls (John, vi. 33 sqq.), and that on Christmas Day 
He came down from heaven just as much to nourish as to enlighten 
and to cheer us. In fact, most of our spiritual consolation is 
intended to come to us by being nourished by that food from 
heaven. 

Before His coming, many people who longed for some food of 
the soul never imagined that the Son of God would show such 
condescension as to hide Himself for this purpose, not only under 
the appearance of a little child, but even under the appearances of 
bread. But the merciful Father gave them more than they expected ; 
He did not give them a stone for the bread they needed, and He 
was not even satisfied with giving them a new and more wonderful 
Manna; no, He sent us directly from heaven, without the ministry 
of His Angels, that Living Bread which is to give eternal life both 
to soul and body. But, just as the Christmas joy is only for His 
friends, so also for them alone is the Christmas banquet. We are 
very fortunate that we can partake of it in its fullness—not merely 
by Spiritual Communion as the shepherds and the Magi did, although 
we cannot doubt that, where there is no other way, even a spiritual 
desire for the Bread of Life has had and will have its effect. There- 
fore, Our Blessed Lady, foreseeing in spirit this nourishment of 
the soul, could sing in the Magnificat (Luke, i. 53) : “He hath filled 
the hungry with good things.” But she also adds: “And the rich 
He hath sent empty away”; because they are like the Scribes of 
Jerusalem, who knew that the promised Saviour was to be born in 
Bethlehem, and yet who never moved hand or foot to verify the 
message brought them by the Magi. The Scribes had no hunger 
or thirst after justice, and therefore felt no need for that spiritual 
Bread, either then or afterwards. Let us, however, recognize our 
need and ask for strength, and we shall find spiritual food coming 
to us from Bethlehem, the “House of Bread.” 
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It will be hardly necessary to point out that for us every Catholic 
altar can become a Bethlehem, a “House of Bread,” and every Mass 
a Christmas celebration. When the priest, who received his sacer- 
dotal powers under the invocation of the Holy Ghost pronounces 
the words of consecration, he brings Our Lord down again on 
the altar. There on the altar the Son of God is hidden, giving 
us an opportunity of practising our faith and receiving in return 
spiritual joy and consolation. There is offered to us the Bread of 
the Strong, so that we may be able to live as Children of God. 
If we approach it with spiritual hunger, the Holy Mystery will enable 
us to fulfill the desire of our Holy Mother the Church, who in the 
Collect of the Second Mass today prays with us and for us: “That 
we who are filled with the new light of the Incarnate Word may 
show forth in our works what faith displays in our minds. Amen.” 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 
Why Is Christ Antagonized? 
By J. M. LELEN 
“Behold this Child is set for the fall and for the resurrection of many im Israel 


and for a sign which shall be contradicted” (Luke, ii. 34). 


SYNOPSIS: I. A stone of scandal and a mark of contradiction. 
II. Prophecy and history. 
IIT. The genesis of evil. 
IV. Great force, if it swerves, means great ruin. 


He is lovely infinitely, the Child of the Crib and the Christ of Cal- 
vary; He is love itself; He is beauty, He is truth, He is all-merciful 
almightiness. It seems that gladly, gratefully, the whole world should 
greet Him as such and be at His feet. But no, it was not to be so. 
Thirty-three years before He was nailed to the Cross, a man in 
the Temple predicted to His mother that He was to be a mark 
of contradiction and a stone of scandal. 

Such was the prophecy and we know history. Scarcely born, 
Christ is a mark of contradiction; from then to the present day, 
each intervening period has corroborated the truth of Simeon’s 
words; and until end be ended and until ceasing cease, the prophecy 
will endure. In His infancy a mark of contradiction to the hybrid 
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Herod, through His life a mark of contradiction to the disappointed 
Jews, and in the first ages a mark of contradiction to the Roman 
Emperors, through every succeeding century Jesus Christ has con- 
tinued to be a mark of contradiction, not only to the heretical inno- 
vator (who, in opposing the Church and preferring his own conceits 
to her decrees, implicitly gives the lie to the God of truth), but also 
to the lukewarm Catholic, who, bowing to the doctrinal mysteries 
which the Saviour of men proposes to his understanding, recklessly 
breaks through those checks and restraints which the same Saviour 
would impose upon his passions. 


WHENCE Comes IT? 


Whence can come such antagonism? The spiritual Sun of the 
spiritual world, Christ irradiates humanity with the splendors of 
His beneficence, providence and mercy. Like the sun in the sky, 
Christ and His Church go about doing good. None can hate 
the sun, and yet there are hatreds for Jesus. How can this be? 
Perhaps I can tell you. 

In one of the graphic pages of “Paradise Lost,” Milton represents 
Satan crossing the fields of space and meeting the full blazing sun. 
Seeing the floods of lights that of yore he could have eclipsed, the 
fallen archangel acknowledges and admits such surpassing glory: 
“How beautiful thou art, O sun!” he exclaims. But straightway 
contrasting his own darkness with that light of the world which 
he abhors, and that masterpiece of a Creatur whose foe he now is, 
he thus ends his ecstasy in an access of rage: 


“O sun, how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
I fell, how glorious once above thy sphere!” 


“O sun, how beautiful thou art! O Christ, how worthy of 
worship Thou art! O Flag of the Faith, how glorious thou art!” 
Such is the spontaneous saying of the soul who speaks unselfishly. 
“O sun, O Christ, O flag, I loathe you!” Such is the Satanie 
outcry of the perverted heart whose downfalls and sins are unmasked 
and revealed by the light of the Cross. 
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Do I Go Too Far? 


Do I exaggerate? I do not, and I say that to any one who has 
eyes to see here is the secret of the worldwide struggle against 
Christ, here is the cause of the creature’s antagonism to the Creator. 
That a certain sort of good faith may be invoked in favor of con- 
tradictions made of indifference or scepticism, I readily admit; but 
of those contradictions which are made of violence and hatred the 
real source is always a heart perverted and depraved. 


Not to assert without giving proofs, let me analyze the genesis of 
evil in the soul of the enemies of Christ. Of course, it is not at 
once that they take as their motto Satan’s word to the sun; at one 
time they may have been the friends of the Master—lukewarm 
friends, no doubt, faithful however to the essential duties of friend- 
ship towards God, which consists in directing one’s life according 
to the data of natural law and the teaching of the Church. They 
craved for moral beauty; within them there were the ideals of 
conscience—a reflection of God’s very sanctity, a reflection which 
is a light and a law at the same time. This light which points out 
what is holy, what is just, what is true, what must be done by man 
if man is to remain worthy of his destiny, this light they enjoyed, 
to this law they tried to conform their lives; and if sometimes 
darkness or silence occurred, if the voice of conscience did not 
clearly speak, the Gospel and the Church were there to explain, to 
enlighten, to urge: brightly gleamed the mysteries of the Crib and 
of the Cross over them. 


But One Day CAME 


One day—when the light that streams from the pierced hands, 
from the pierced feet, from the pierced heart, from the bleeding 
head of the Crucified fatigued them as the sunshine fatigues the 


eyes that are sickly—one day came when instead of listening to the 


sweet, still, small voice that says Sursum Corda (Lift up your 
hearts), instead of following the divine impulse which carries us 
to the summits of the ideal and in the footsteps of the Flag Bearer, 
they lent their ears to the calls from below, to the clamors of their 
passions—timid insinuations at first, then brutal exactions, and at 
last roarings of a beast sensuous and starving. 
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See now how they rush towards the abyss of deceiving darkness 
and unspeakable miseries! Vainly the voice of conscience, like a 
vigilant sentry, warns them in the name of God: “It is not right; 
beware.” They hear nothing, they are dizzy, they fall. They fall, 
but they still are aware of the radiant ideals in God’s knighthood. 
Sullen they feel their abjection and infamy; they despise them- 
selves as unworthy; the inward voice which formerly would say: 
“Courage! Fight the good fight,” now whispers: “Shame on thee, 
O fallen soul!” But such truth they will not admit. Man has 
such a need of being held in esteem—he so naturally esteems himself 
—that his pride, in alliance with his corruption, at any price will 
find means to justify his wickedness. Hence those insidious objec- 
tions supposedly scientific, those bold denials, those attempts to 
deaden the voice of conscience and distort its testimony. Hence 
all those efforts to conceal lust under the name of love, robbery 
under the cloak of business, revenge under the mask of justice. 
Sometimes they succeed in murdering remorse, and at last they exult 
and exclaim: “After all, what wrong have I done? I have followed 
the law of my nature.” “Yes, and you have done well,” pseudo- 
scientists and romancers reply; “passions depend on our tempera- 
ment ; to struggle against them is waste of time and energy; passions 
are lawful and holy.” 

It is then that, mentally intoxicated, the sinner lulls himself to 
sleep; his life is a dream in which illusions succeed to illusions; 
his life is a race after fantastic phantasms and pleasures which he 
calls happiness. And he loves his dreams and illusions. Woe to 
him who will dare wake him up! 


But it is too late in the day to sleep in the midst of sin. Nine- 
teen centuries of Christianity have too deeply left their imprint on 
mankind. The human soul remains naturally Christian; as such, she 
can reject repentance but not remorse. Remorse remains to tell her 
that what is evil is evil. Revolt is her only refuge, and it is then 
that she cries out with Satan: 































“So farewell hope, and with hope, farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse! All good to me is lost; 
Evil, be thou my good.” 







This is the real cause of the hatred against Christ ever living 
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in the Church. But this must not be a cause of surprise or of 
scandal to us, for the contradictions that Christ sustains display 
wonderfully the eternal prestige and the divinity of our Master. 
All the defenders of the Faith have asserted it: hatred cannot 
pursue a corpse. It is because He is eternally alive and demands 
the observance of His law that Christ is contradicted; and, if He 
still receives love and hatred as predicted, it is because He is the 
Immortal King of the ages to whom belong honor and glory 
forever. 


CONCLUSION 


Let your attitude be proud and serene. When you hear attacks 
against the Flag of your Faith, remember that, if your task is to 
prove the rightness of it by your fidelity to Christ, it is the part of 
your opponents to prove it by the violence of their onslaughts. 
Remember that Christ’s arch of triumph is ever formed by the 
crossing of these two swords over His Crib, over His Cross and 
over His Church: the sword of love and the sword of hatred. 
Remember also that it is prayerfully and prudently that you must 


watch the ways of the world. Know that but for the grace of 
God you too could become the betrayers of the Cause of Christ. 
Know that greater force, if it swerves, means great ruin. “Lilies 
that fester smell far worse than weeds.” The snow once soiled 
makes the blackest mud. Their fall is worst whose fall is from 
the sky. 









Book Reviews 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS 


Written for the centenary of the retaking of Orleans, the present 
book? is almost a literary offering to Joan of Arc from the people of 
France. It is singularly pleasing and representative. Marshal Foch 
writes the introductory paper (virtually an analysis of the Maid’s 
illustrious campaign), and ends with a moving reference to the battles 
of 1914. The rest of the book is a summary of the Saint’s career, 
each portion of which is recounted by an expert. Possibly the best 
chapter is that devoted to the Rouen trial by Maitre Henri-Robert, a 
distinguished attorney. In itself an affectingly dramatic narrative, it 
is here given an epic significance which has probably never been so 
deftly emphasized. But every one of the essays is good. Louis 
Bertrand treats of the Lorraine years; Georges Goyau describes Joan’s 
mission and makes us able to see how she became conscious of it; and 
Henri Lavedon’s chronicle of the Orleans episode has all this able 
writer's fluent charm. Thereafter Louis Madelin tells the story of 
Reims, and Msgr. Baudrillart recounts the steps which led to the canon- 
ization. Hitherto unpublished fragments by Maurice Barrés—who did 
more than any other man to revive the cult of Joan—bring the text 
to a close. Thus, while the book does not contain the best pages ever 
written about the stirring Saint, it probably has no equal as a complete 
story written with fervor, beauty and accuracy. 

The illustrative material is admirable. Numerous plates in color, 
printed in France, reproduce a number of miniatures never before 
included in a book sold at a popular price. One group comes from 
the Vigiles de Charles VII, a fifteenth-century manuscript of surprising 
beauty. Others have been copied from tapestries, paintings and medals. 
In addition, there are many facsimiles and maps in black and white. 
Thus, the volume is as rich from the point of view of art as it is from the 
literary standpoint. It is clear that Barrés is right when he says: “From 
one age to another there is gradually revealed what was hidden in Joan’s 
soul, hidden to herself, hidden to everyone, unknown.” Modern demo- 
cratic feeling beholds in her the representative of public virtue, sum- 
moned to the saving of a realm. And Catholic faith discerns in her 
a handmaid of Providence, whose virtues are no less conspicuous than 
her achievement. This manysidedness of the Maid of Domremy is 
well reflected in the book. 

It may be that this Saint has been too frequently looked upon as a 



















































1For Joam of Arc. An Act of Homage from Marshal Foch and Eight Other 
Members of the French Academy (The Macmillan Co., New York City). 
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champion of nationalism and of martial ambitions. Though the present 
“Act of Homage” cannot be entirely absolved from this charge, it does 
try to emphasize the universal and Catholic aspects of the subject. 
This generous reverence is noticeable especially in the fragments from 
Barrés’ pen, and the reader might well turn to them first. But this 
volume is really so fine that we shall not be captious. Admirably 
designed to serve as a gift book, it should be widely distributed among 
young women, active people, and lovers of the Saints. 


GrEorGE N. SHUSTER. 


NEW YORK DURING THE REVOLUTION 


The history of the City and the Colony of New York has been fre- 
quently related during the last century. William Smith, later Chief 
Justice, treated of the Colonial period; Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
in two charming volumes, has analyzed the occurrences of the seven- 
teenth century; Lossing, Stone, Booth and Lamb have pictured life in 
the metropolis in Colonial and Federal days, and Ellis H. Roberts, in 
two volumes of the Commonwealth Series, has ably sketched the 
history of the City and the Colony to the beginning of the present 
century. The Catholic chapter has also been amply described. Arch- 
bishop Bailey has written a delightful handbook on the Church, “on 
the Island of New York.” The late Rev. John Talbot Smith wrote 
a history of New York from 1808 to the present, with a prologue 
dealing with religion in Colonial times; in his “History of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral,” His Eminence Cardinal Farley opened a mine of infor- 
mation on Catholic achievement since the establishment of the diocese 
down to the centenary celebration in 1908, while William Harper 
Bennett, in “Catholic Footsteps in Old New York,” furnishes the reader 
with accurate and authentic information on the Church before the 
erection of the episcopal see. If we add to these “The Documentary 
History” and the “Religious History,” issued by the State, the volumi- 
nous studies of Dr. E. B. O’Callahan, and the works of many other 
authors, it would seem as if a new work were superfluous. 

But Dr. Abbott, the erudite historical mentor at Harvard University, 
has broken ground in a fresh territory, most interesting to all students 
of American history—the part played by New York City during the 
struggle for freedom.’ The city was in possession of the British from 
Washington’s defeat on Long Island until the signing of the Treaty 
of Paris, and was not evacuated until November 25, 1783. Its history 
during this period: might thus seem negligible—merely a chronicle of 
unimportant happenings in a city practically besieged and cut off 


1 New York in the American Revolution. By Wilbur C. Abbott, Professor of 
History, Harvard University (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City). 
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from New England and the South. But Professor Abbott, by researches 
among original sources and studies of later works, has evolved a vivid 
and interesting picture of New York City during the troublesome days 
preceding the actual conflict and the stirring events of the seven years’ 
occupation. Beginning with a description of the little settlement, still 
deeply influenced by Dutch manners and customs, he traces the growth 
of the spirit of liberty through the Stamp Act agitation, the rise of the 
Sons of Liberty, the attempts of the peace party to prevent open rupture 
with the Mother Country, the outbreak of hostilities, the British oc- 
cupation, the winning of independence, and the final surrender of the 
city to the victorious patriots. The learned author makes many refer- 
ences to the radical elements, instituting comparisons between them and 
the “better classes.” The former were composed of “the working, the 
unenfranchised, landless or moneyless, with a sprinkling of lawyers, 
publishers, tradesmen and merchants, especially those engaged in 
smuggling, like John Hancock of Boston and Benedict Arnold of New 
Haven.” The author unfortunately intimates that this turbulent fac- 
tion was the progenitor of the political party which has ruled New 
York City down to our own times. It is true the Columbian Order 
was founded as a foil against the monarchical aspirations of certain 
individuals anxious to curb the power of the common people, as 
evinced in the Constitution of 1787 by the proviso that United States 
Senators be chosen by the state legislatures (now repealed by a con- 
stitutional amendment) and that the President and Vice-President be 
chosen, not by a direct vote of the people, but by the electoral college. 
It is equally true that the so-called radicals were the backbone of the 
opposition to England and fought valiantly to achieve the freedom of 
the Colonies. In the light of the present, it would seem that their 
radicalism was patriotism, a desire to throw off the yoke of Britain and 
to create an independent nation. 

Despite these occasional blemishes the volume is a well-written narra- 
tion of the events of the city from 1763 to 1783, and is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the American Revolution. The author 
has endeavored to be fair to all parties—loyalists, conservatives, mod- 
erates and radicals—and has, on the whole; succeeded well in his aim. 
A series of splendid illustrations and several maps add to the beauty of 
the volume, and the copious Index will be useful for the reader. 

Tuomas P. Puevan, LL.D. 


A COLLEGE HANDBOOK TO NEWMAN 


This little book’ will be a help for the young college student in 
approaching the study of Newman. This is exactly what the author 


1By Edwin Ryan, D.D. (Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C.). 
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intends it to be, so that is praise sufficient for the book. It is not a 
substitute for the reading of Newman, but it might be likened to a 
ehapter from the text-book of literature, albeit a rather lengthy chapter. 
It gives the biographical data, a sketch of the great Cardinal’s intel- 
lectual and religious development, and valuable suggestions for studying 
Newman. Memory work is strongly recommended, and numerical 
references are given for many of the striking passages. The author 
also recommends that the student with a penchant for writing try to 
translate some of the most striking passages into Latin. We noted 
questionably, however, the recommendation that the student during 
his college days attempt the reading of Newman’s Sermons. One 
is inclined to think that the college student who would undertake 
to read or study Newmant’s Sermons would bear no little mental simi- 
larity of Newman, the young Oxford student. Furthermore he recom- 
mends the student to read The Idea of a University by passing over 
what he does not understand, but since the Apologia presupposes a 
knowledge of its background he would have the student defer reading 
it until later life. Both the Jdea and the Apologia have been capably 
edited for college use, and the editor of one of these college editions 
tells young collegians that the Apologia is not entirely difficult reading 
and has been found captivating by many of their number. 
Newman’s rules for composition are given and add to the value of 
the book, since they are found in some advice on the writing of 
sermons and are not likely to come under the eye of the college student. 
The arrangement of the table of contents, which lists by name all of 
Newman’s works, makes the book always valuable for reference when 
the student would later undertake the reading of any of Newman’s 
writings. The concluding chapter on Newman’s idea of an educated 
man should prove an inspiration to the college student, and should also 
lead the student to an appreciation of what he is in the process of 
receiving. 
Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


FOR THE PAMPHLET RACK 


A series of four admirable pamphlets on Problems of Mental 
Deficiency, ranging from thirty to forty pages, has just been published 
by the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. They will be read by all who wish to 
keep au courant with a growing topic of discussion. Number One 
(Inheritance of Mental Defects, by Ulrich A. Hauber, Ph.D., St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Ia.) discusses fundamental concepts, 
genetics, heredity, investigations, problems, remedies and causes of 
mental deficiency. Among other interesting things Dr. Hauber states 
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that “consanguinity . . . is the proximate reason for the existence 
of many defective children.” Number Two (Social Care of the 
Mentally Deficient, by Charles Bernstein, M.D., of the N. Y. State 
Department of Mental Hygiene) treats of the number, care, training, 
reproduction and sterilization of such persons. He says “the large 
number of the feebleminded . . . is attributable not to an increase 
but chiefly to the newer methods of diagnosis and classification.” 
Number Three (Moral Aspects of Sterilization, by John A. Ryan, 
S.T.D.) analyzes the pros and cons of that question, and the author 
concludes that “no Catholic lawmaker should support this legislation, 
nor should any Catholic physician participate in the surgical operations 
which it imposes, except under protest and where refusal would entail 
the loss of his position or office.” Number Four (Eugenic Sterilization 
in the Laws of the States, by William F. Montavon, K.S.G., Director, 
Legal Department, N.C.W.C.) discusses the history, extent and con- 
stitutional aspects of sterilization. 


The Catholic Truth Society, 72 Victoria Street, London, S.W.L, 
has reissued Questions and Answers (Do 112), which are ten Catholic 
Action Society leaflets bound as one and containing a splendid answer 
by Hilaire Belloc to Dean Inge. How to Help the Sick and Dying 
(D 291), will prove a means of grace in any sick room and might 
well be distributed on sick calls. The Religion of the Koran (H 192), 
by Rev. E. Power, S. J., describes clearly and interestingly the sources, 
duties, dogmas, development and future of Islam. 

The new twopenny pamphlets include 4 Mass Book (D 292), in 
large print with an English translation of the Ordinary and Canon; 
it will be useful to the aged and poor of sight. The Anti-God Front of 
Bolshevism (H 196), is a well-authenticated statement of facts by 
Rev. G. J. MacGillivary, M.A., of the unbelievably sad condition of 
our co-religionists in Russia. While prayer for them is still urgent, 
the author also cites authorities to show that thousands of the masses 
and the majority of the intelligentsia are returning to the practice of 
their faith. B 299 is the life history by Rev. B. W. Kelly of the 
Hon. H. E. Dormer (1844-66), a soldier saint the cause of whose 
beatification is being promoted in Canada, where he died after nominal 
participation with the King’s Rifles in the Fenian Revolt. The Popes 
(H 195), contains an interesting thumbnail sketch of all the Popes, 
and is compiled by a Religious of the Sacred Heart. 

The Altar Server, by Bernard O’Connor, is a handbook for altar 
boys that has much useful information in its hundred pages. It deserves 
the fullest circulation in a fruitful field. It costs two shillings and 
has stiff covers. 

Joun K. SHarp. 
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AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


Many volumes of exceptional interest for Catholic readers appear in the 
Fall publishing lists. Every priest will be glad to see Dr. Karl Adam’s 
Christ and the Western Mind—Love and Relief (The Macmillan Company), 
These are two essays of remarkable quality and emphasis, by a theologian 
whose previous work has elicited the most favorable attention. The first 
paper is a discussion of the problem—perhaps more widely noticed abroad 
than in this country—of the relationship between Roman civilization and 
the Catholic faith. One thinks it is the most thoughtful summary of this 
matter yet to have been written. The second paper is an address which 
makes the point that true Love—or Charity—is impossible without Belief. 

Mother Alphonsa, by Dr. James J. Walsh, is the biography of a woman 
who both believed and loved (The Macmillan Company). A long friend- 
ship existed between the author and the subject—Hawthorne’s daughter, 
who established hospitals for the care of the cancerous poor and exempli- 
fied in her living a robust and sane spirituality. The present life, fluently 
written, has also the advantage of being a fairly complete record. 

A figure of lasting appeal is St. Vincent de Paul, about whom Paul 
Renaudin has written a charming little book (B. Herder Book Company). 
M. Renaudin is one of the best of the more popularistic French writers, 
and his simple, lucid little book is just the right thing to give younger read- 
ers and the average Catholic man who serves the apostolate which this 
great leader inaugurated. For those of literary tastes, of course, Henri 
Lavedon’s biography (also available in English) is better. 

What Civilization Owes to Italy, also by Dr. James J. Walsh, is a sum- 
mary of all sorts of things which the great and good men of Rome, Flor- 
ence and the surrounding districts have accomplished for humanity (The 
Stratford Company, Boston, Mass.). Naturally, the book has the disad- 
vantages of the encyclopedic volume. The scholar will necessarily miss 
nuances, and the ordinary reader will be bowled over by a mass of unassimi- 
lable material. Nevertheless, the work serves a useful purpose and has 
definite apologetic value. 

A novel likewise figures among the newer books. Siepsisters, by Isabel 
C. Clarke (Longmans, Green and Company), is a great deal like this popu- 
lar writer’s other stories in quality and temper, but may lay claim to a plot 
of some novelty. The Welsh scenery is charming; and the heroine, who 
struggles for true love against opposition and misunderstanding, is charm- 
ingly drawn. One predicts that the book will have a certain merited suc- 
cess among those whom the characteristics of prevalent fiction offend. 

Ireland and its scenes constitute half the charm of Patch: Memories of 
an Irish Lad, by Patrick J. Carroll (The Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, 
Ind.). The rest is contributed by the author’s sympathetic, meditative style. 
One feels sure that many who remember or look forward to knowing Ire- 
land will appreciate this kindly, if simple, tale of the Isle of Saints. 











